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CORONATION 
EXHIBITION 





To mark the Coronation an exhibition 
entitled The Elizabethan World will be 
held in Amen House library from 
6 May until 12 June. It will depict, 
through the medium of books pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press, 
the life and achievements of the 
two Elizabethan ages. Exhibits 
will include an early wooden hand- 
press and a collection of books 
printed at Oxford under Queen 
Elizabeth I. 


Admission Free 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 

OTES AND QUERIES IS NOW PUBLISHED 
MONTHLY AND THE NEXT ISSUE WILL 
APPEAR ON JUNE 10, 1953. All com- 
munications for the Editor should be sent to him 
at 9 Handside Close, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 
Subscriptions and orders should be addressed 
to the Circulation Manager, ‘ Notes and Queries, 
Oxford University Press, Amen House, Warwick 
Square, London, E.C. 4. (Telephone: City 7701). 
Subscription for 12 consecutive numbers and 
subject index, £1 16s. post free. Binding case 
Ss. 4d. post free. Single copy, 3s. 4d. net. 








Memorabilia 





READERS of Notes and Queries will have 

appreciated the frequent articles by 
Mr. L. G. H. Horton-Smith, whose death 
on the 9th of March was announced in 
The Times of the 10th, to the great regret 
of his many friends and correspondents. 
Elizabethan in the range of his interests, and 
in his combination of judicial acumen with 
an ardent delight in beauty and grace, his 
blend of astute intellectual qualities with 
personal magnetism and an impassioned 
sincerity made him one of the most reliable 
of men whether as to the large issues or the 
minute antiquarian details of scholarship. 
To convey any adequate idea of his per- 
sonality to those who did not know him 
would not be possible except in a full-length 
biography with a descriptive list of his 
multifarious writings. Perhaps this is to 
come. Meanwhile one who knew him in 
many different aspects of his strenuous life 
may be allowed to say that at the age of 
eighty he was even more distinguished- 
looking and gracious than in his happy 
youth. 

Winner of a gold medal at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, for a Latin essay 
contrasting and comparing Sophocles and 
Shakespeare, he kept to the last his interest 
im and correspondence with his former 
College, of which he used to be a Fellow. 
Heraldry and genealogy were his delight, 
and during the last ten years he was best 
known as an antiquary. But his greatest 
and most momentous achievement had been 
the founding in 1908 (with Harold Wyatt) 
of the Imperial Maritime League for 
awakening our too-trusting public to the 
intentions of the Pan-German League to 
acquire Great Britain’s ‘ place in the Sun.’ 
The elaborate statistical publications of the 
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League, from his pen, were not journalese 
but a contribution to history which ‘here- 
after ages’ may fittingly value. And in 
1914-18, while all active service was still 
voluntary, he by his Rural Districts Recruit- 
ing Campaign secured a quarter of a million 
men for the Navy, Army, and Air Force, 
and this without asking any financial aid 
from the Government. 

He received no official reward for spend- 
ing his private fortune in the public service. 
This would have embittered a less gallant 
and generous nature. But despite broken 
health and reduced income he remained to 
the last an embodiment of uncompromising 
sense of duty. Be it for the honour of the 
dead or the aid of the living he was mag- 
nanimous and generous. 

Coming of a family eminent in relation 
to the law, he had also in the female line 
a descent from the ‘great Marquess’ of 
Montrose, who from his boyhood to old 
age remained his supreme hero and example. 
His two sons both won decorations during 
the war of 1939-45. It is to be hoped that 
they may arrange for a biography of their 
eminent father, of whose diversity of talents 
and achievements they may justly be proud. 


[This notice has been kindly written for 
us by Mr. Michael Barrington.]} 


“HOw fast has brother followed brother, 
From sunshine to the sunless land!’ 


It was but in February that we hailed 
Aleyn Lyell Reade as a grand old man, and 
now he too has left us. R.LP. 


THE centrepiece of a small exhibition of 

Cambridge Coronation printing which 
opened at Bentley House, 200 Euston Road, 
on Monday, May 4, was one of the two 
copies of the Service for Holy Communion 
to be used in the Coronation Rite at West- 
minster Abbey. 

These Altar Books were printed at the 
University Press, Cambridge, and have been 
specially bound by Messrs. Sangorski and 
Sutcliffe to the design of Mr. Lynton Lamb. 
The Altar Book used in the Coronation of 
King George VI will also be displayed by 
kind permission of the Dean of Westminster. 
WE shall be glad to send copies of the 

monthly ‘ Africana Notes and News,’ 
published by the Africana Society, Johannes- 
burg, to the first reader who asks for it. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 








PLAYWRIGHTS AND PIKE-TRAILERS 
IN THE LOW COUNTRIES 


[N November 1576 George Gascoigne was 

once again in the Low Countries, an 
eyewitness of the sack of Antwerp by the 
soldiers of Sancho de Avila. After acting 
as a correspondent for Lord Burghley in 
Paris in September and October, he went 
to Antwerp and saw the whole horror of the 
uprising of the Spanish troops, who 
plundered the wealthy city, killing and 
robbing both Protestants and Catholics, 
because the Spanish government of the town 
had delayed the army pay. Gascoigne 
helped to protect the English community 
in Antwerp from the rapine. On Novem- 
ber 10 the governor of the English mer- 
chants there, Thomas Heton, wrote to the 
Privy Council: “The discourse of these 
tragedies we omytt, and referre the same 
to be reported to Your Lordes by this 
bringer Mr George Gaston (sic) whose 
humanitie in this tyme of trowble we for 
our partes have experimented.” On 
November 21, ‘““ Mr. Gascoigne came out of 
the Low Countries with lettres,” and ten days 
later a warrant from Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham paid him twenty pounds for his postal 
service in her Majesty’s affairs.” 

In the same month the dramatist issued a 
pamphlet on the atrocity, The Spoyle of 
Antwerp, “ Faithfully reported, by a true 
Englishman, who was present at the same.”* 
It appeared anonymously. A. F. Pollard 
surmised that Gascoigne was the “true 
Englishman,” and John W. Cunliffe con- 
firmed Pollard’s opinion.* 

The pamphlet was composed with the 
utmost tact the veteran courtier and 
dramatist could compass. There were no 


'C. T. Prouty, George Gascoigne, 93ff. Relations 
Politiques des Pays-Bas, ed. Lettenhove, IX, 14. 

2**The Journal of Sir Francis Walsingham,” ed. 
C. T. Martin, Camden Miscellany, VI, 29; Prouty, 
op. cit., 95. 

*The Spoyle of Antwerp (London: Richard 
Jones, November 1576). 

‘Pollard, ed. Tudor Tracts, 420-8. Cunliffe, 
“The Spoyle of Antwerp,’ Modern Language 
ag (1911), 88-92. Cf. Gascoigne, Works, 
II, 586-99. 


excoriations of the Spaniards for their 
crimes. He simply declared: “Men will 
boast of the Spanierds that they are the 
best and most orderlye Souldiours in the 
world: but sure, if this be their order, | 
had rather be coumpted a Besoigner, then 
a brave Souldiour in such a bande.”® He 
praised Colonel Verdugo for defending 
young Count Egmont from murderers in the 
Spanish uniform; Verdugo, he said, was 
‘a spanyard of an honorable compassion 
and good mind.” But he did not mention 
Sancho de Avila. The pamphlet describes 
the hanging of an English merchant by 
thieves, without rancor; Gascoigne merely 
expressed a pious hope that “(these ex- 
tremyties notwithstanding) the king, their 
Maister, will take such good order for 
redresse thereof, as our countrymen in the 
end, shall rest satisfyed with reason, and 
the amytye betweene our most gracious 
Soveraigne and him, shal remain also firme 
and unviolate.”® He ended by urging Lon- 
don to avoid the sins of the ‘citizens of 
Antwerp, the puray complacency of their 
peace, and contempt for military discipline. 
‘““Learne to looke better about us for good 
order and dyrection,” he wrote, “ the lacke 
whereof was theyr overthrow.”’ The moral 
of the little book was stated more bluntly 
by the soldier and novelist Barnabe Riche, 
in his Allarme to England (1578): “ If thou 
thinkest,” he warned London, “thy great 
numbers of untrained men, are sufficient to 
defende thee, doe but remember what 
happened to Antwerpe, where they wanted 
neither men, nor any other prouision for the 
wars. But they wanted soldiers to direct 
them, and men of vnderstanding to in- 
courage them.””* 

There are only a few touches in The 
Spoyle of Antwerp that remind us of the 
brilliant Italianate youth, who ten years 
before had penned the Supposes and adapted 
Euripides. A brief description of the swag- 
gering Spaniards: “ Every Dom Diego must 
walk jetting up and downe the streetes with 
his harlott by him in her cheine and 


°’ Works, Il, 597. The word ‘“ Besoigner” was 
Italian for a needy raw recruit. Shakespeare. et 
it special poignancy through the mouth of Pisto: 
“Wnder which king? Bezonian, speake, or dye! 
(Henry IV, Part II, V, iii.) 

* Works, II, 589, 596, 597. 

* Ibid., 599. nm 

*Quoted by Henry J. Webb, “ Barnabe Rich— 
Sixteenth Century Military Critic, Journal, # 
English and Germanic Philology, XLII (1943), 241. 
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praceletts of gold”; and a vivid simile of 
the spectacles of the Antwerp dead: “ As 
many sundry shapes and formes of mans 
motion at time of death: as ever Mighel 
Angelo dyd portray in his tables of Doomes 
day”*—these are perhaps the most memor- 
able strokes of imagination in the report. 
Antwerp finally expelled the Spaniards 
and joined the united states of the Nether- 
lands in fighting the Prince of Parma, who 
by amazing feats of engineering, besieged 
the great city, and in August 1585 threatened 
to capture it. Elizabeth resolved to send 
five thousand auxiliaries to the Low Coun- 
tries. Their wages were to be paid during 
the war from the English treasury, and re- 
paid by the Dutch States General five years 
after the peace. As security for the debt, the 
Queen demanded the castle of Ramekins 
and the cities of Flushing and Brill. She 
thus gained control of the strategic island 
of Walcheren. The States Council also 
admitted to membership whatever general 
she would appoint for the auxiliary troops, 
and two other Englishmen. But the expedi- 
tion arrived too late to save Antwerp. 
Toward the end of August, the Earl of 
Oxford’s desire for military honors was 
gratified by the royal consent to his going 
to fight in the Low Countries. On the 29th, 
the Spanish diplomat Mendoza wrote from 
Paris to Madrid that the earl had left that 
day for the Netherlands by the Queen’s 
command. In the following weeks instruc- 
tions were issued for a review of the 
English troops at the Hague and the 
Victualling of the earl and his retinue, 
Colonel John Norris, and the other chief 
officers of the auxiliary troops. The Earl 
of Leicester had long coveted the post of 
commander-in-chief of the English soldiers 
in the Netherlands. The Dutch favored 
Leicester; they knew that Oxford had once 
despised them for plebeian upstarts, and 
leaned to the Roman rather than the 
Genevan faith. For six weeks he strutted 
and fretted in the wings, as it were, of the 
theatre of war. Then suddenly he was 
summoned home. On October 14, Leicester 
learned that Oxford had sent his money, 
apparel, wine, and venison by ship to Eng- 
land. The ship was captured off Dunkirk 
by the Spaniards, and a letter from Lord 
Burghley to his son-in-law, Oxford, was 
found on board, assigning Oxford to the 


*Works, II, 596, 597. 
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command of the English cavalry.'° A week 
later, William Davison reported from 
Flushing, “My Lord of Axenforde is 
returning this night into England, upon what 
humor I know not.” The frustrated earl 
went back to his spendthrift life among 
players, playwrights, and other “lewd 
friends” whom his father-in-law charged 
with seducing him from aristocratic duty." 

According to the Longleat papers, the 
Earl of Leicester, on being appointed 
commander-in-chief of the English forces 
in the Netherlands, arranged to sail there 
with almost 230 attendants. Although no 
actors are mentioned in the list, we know 
that he brought his company of players with 
him, for they were paid ten pounds in 
December 1585 for amusing his lordship at 
Delft..? Three days later, a group of them 
returned to England, and the next day his 
servant, “ William Kempe the player,” who 
became one of the most famous comedians 
of the era, got thirty shillings in Leicester's 
bedchamber, “in exchange of a rose noble 
which was geven him by Count Hollocke,” 
ie., Philip van Hohenlohe, a dissolute but 
valiant Dutch officer. Soon Kempe also 
went home. Apparently the Dutch winter 
permitted little scope for the art of the earl’s 
comedians.'* 

In October Sir Philip Sidney, Leicester’s 
nephew, had been appointed the first English 
governor of Flushing. On March 24, 1586, 
he sent a letter from Utrecht to his father- 
in-law, Walsingham, a letter which has won 
particular fame in the literary history of 
England. “I wrote to yow a letter,” said 
Sidney, “by William my Lord of Lester 
jesting plaier, enclosed in a letter to my 
wyfe, and I never had answer thereof.” 
Sir Philip was trying to dissuade Leicester’s 
wife from coming to the Low Countries, in 
order to prevent the envy of Elizabeth at 
the happiness of the Countess. “I synce 
fynde that the knave delivered the letters to 
my Ladi of Lester.”’* After this epistle 
came to public light in 1859, W. J. Thoms 
announced that here was the first recogni- 


*° State Papers, Foreign Series (Elizabeth), XX, 8. 
Thomas Wright, ed. Queen Elizabeth and Her 
Times, Il, 267. Ward, Seventeenth Earl of Oxford, 

-4 


"' State Papers, Foreign Series, XX, 104. Ward, 
op. cit., 286. 

EB. Tenison, Elizabethan England, VI, 22. 

*P. C. Bald, “ Leicester’s Men in the Low 
Countries,” Review of English Studies, XIX, 395-6. 

4 Sidney, Works, ed. Feuillerat, III, 167. 
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tion of William Shakespeare of Stratford- 
on-Avon as a comedian, six years before 
Robert Greene’s sarcastic recognition in the 
posthumous Groatsworth of Wit of his 
power as a tragedian. When the name 
William Shakespeare was discovered among 
the Stuart state papers in a list of 
soldiers from Rowington, Warwickshire, 
Thoms went ahead with a theory that Shake- 
speare of Stratford had been a recruit in the 
Netherlands.** John Bruce, the editor of 
Leicester's Low-Country correspondence, 
suggested that the jesting player was really 
William Kemp, a hint that was fortified by 
later research into Kemp’s activities on the 
Continent. A letter to Leicester, dated 
November 1585, incidentally mentions “ Mr 
Kemp, called Don Gulihelmo,” among some 
Englishmen stranded in Dunkirk.’® And in 
May 1586 Leicester’s pursekeeper gave five 
shillings to ““ William Kempe after his leaping 
into a ditche”” to make his lordship laugh.*’ 
No one today seriously contends that the 
recruit from Rowington was the poet Shake- 
speare."* The theory that the poet had 
trailed a pike in the Low Countries with the 
English auxiliaries remains where Thoms 
left it. 

A number of scholars were once con- 
vinced that Christopher Marlowe had served 
under the ensigns of Leicester in the Low 
Countries. It was not as a soldier, how- 
ever, but as a servant of the Privy Council 
that Marlowe saw service abroad. On 
June 29, 1587, the Council secretary wrote 
to Cambridge University requesting that the 
poet be permitted to proceed Master of 
Arts despite his neglect of academic tasks, 
and certain rumors of his treachery to the 
state church. “ Whereas it was reported,” 
the Council letter ran, “that Christopher 
Morley was determined to have gone 
beyond the seas to Reames and there to 
remaine, Their Lordships thought good to 
certefie that he had no such intent but that 
in all his accions he had behaued him selfe 

** Thoms, ‘“*‘ Was Shakespeare Ever a Soldier?” 
Notes and Queries, Series 2, VII, 330-3. The Row- 
ington reference is in the Calendar of State Papers 
(1605), 234. 

*® State Papers, Foreign Series, XX, 163. 

*’ Bald, op. cit., 396. 

* Bruce, “Who Was ‘Will, my lord of 
Leycester’s jesting player’? ’’ Shakespeare Society 
Papers, 1, 88-95. George R. French, ‘Was the 
Poet Shakespeare Ever a Soldier *’ Shakespeareana 
Genealogica, 523-8. Mr. Duff Cooper (Lord 
Norwich), in Sergeant Shakespeare, has revived the 
Thoms hypothesis, without fresh proof. 


orderlie and discreetelie wherebie he had 
done her Maiestie good seruice, and 
deserued to be rewarded for his faithful 
dealinge. . . . It was not her Maiestie’s 
pleasure that anie one emploied as he had 
been in matters touching the benefitt of his 
Countrie should be defamed by those who 
are ignorant in th’ affaires he went about.” 
In this month of June one Morris, a servant 
of Sir James Crofts, a privy councillor who 
secretly favored the Spanish cause, came 
post-haste from the Netherlands with the 
news by word of mouth that Parma was 
prepared to arrange an _ armistice.” 
Marlowe’s mission for the council was 
quite likely connected with the Parma story, 
A letter to Burghley from Utrecht, dated 
October 2, refers to “ Mr. Morley” as one 
of his couriers.” These facts were unknown 
to the older scholars who believed that the 
dramatist had been a soldier. 

Writing about 1870, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Francis Cunningham expressed his judgment 
that Marlowe had known the experience of 
“ trailing a pike or managing a charger with 
the English force” in the Netherlands. As 
proof Cunningham set forth the poet's 
familiarity with military terms, and his 
fondness for using them. “In the rough 
school of the march and the leaguer,” said 
Marlowe’s military editor, “he was more 
likely to have acquired the habit of using 
profane oaths and appealing to the dagger 
than in the quiet halls on the banks of the 
Cam.” Moreover, the poet’s home at 
Canterbury stood “in the very track of 
the bold spirits who followed Leicester 
and Sidney to the wars of the Low Coun- 
tries."* Bullen considered this a “most 
plausible view.”** The testimony of Mar- 
lowe’s plays, however, will not support 
the theory that he had ever trailed a pike 
or galloped with the Earl of Essex, the 
commander of the English cavalry in 
Holland. Military terms do abound in the 
plays, but they all come from bookish 
theoric. One may safely say, in Ancient 
Iago’s words, “‘ Mere prattle without prac- 
tice is all his soldiership.” For example, the 


'® Acts of the Privy Council, XV, 141. 

*° Conyers Read, Mr. Secretary Walsingham, Ill, 
262. 

*" State Papers, Domestic Series (Addenda, 1580- 
1625), 217. ; 

7 Cunningham, ed. Works of Christopher Mar- 
lowe, ix-x. : 

* AH. Bullen, ed. The Works of Christopher 
Marlowe, I, xiii. 
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lecture on warfare in the second part of 
Tamburlaine is probably derived from the 
second chapter of Paul Ive’s The Practise 
of Fortification, the extant editions of which 
are dated 1589; but it must have been known 
to Marlowe two years before. The book 
was dedicated to Sir Francis Walsingham. 
Ive too was a Cambridge graduate, from 
Marlowe’s college, Corpus Christi, and, 
although an engineer by profession, also did 
secret-service work, in August 1587.74 

Marlowe lodged near the Theatre and the 
Curtain in 1591, and in that year had a 
neighbor in Shoreditch, Robert Poley, who 
ran errands for Walsingham to Flushing, 
Ostend, and other important places in the 
Netherlands. This courier eventually played 
asinister role in the dramatist’s tragic death. 
The autumn of the following year found 
Poley in Antwerp and elsewhere in the Low 
Countries, carrying messages whose contents 
are a total mystery to us.”*> When Marlowe 
was stabbed to death on May 30, 1593, 
Poley had been consorting with him all the 
day at the tavern of Eleanor Bull in Dept- 
ford. At the very time the dramatist was 
killed, Poley was carrying letters from The 
Hague intended for the Court, which was 
then at Nonesuch Palace in Surrey.”* 


Not many years after the death of Mar- 
lowe, the antiquarian John Aubrey recorded 
in his brief biographies of Tudor dramatists 
arumor that the poet of Tamburlaine and 
Faustus had been slain by the sword of Ben 
Jonson. There is no reliable witness that 
Jonson ever made the acquaintance of 
Marlowe, much as he admired the latter’s 
“mighty line.” About the time that the first 
performances of Faustus were enchanting 
the London playgoers, young Jonson was 
busy at the trade of bricklaying and dream- 
ing of a military career. It has been sug- 
gested that he quitted the trade about 1589 
lo practise pike-trailing in Flanders. He 
told William Drummond of Hawthornden 
that he did not stay long in soldier’s work; 
but “In his service in the Low Countries, 
he had in the face of both the Campes killed 
ane Enimie and taken opima spolia from 


“John Bakeless, The Tragicall History o 
Christopher Marlowe, I, 211. . Ss 


“Eugenie de Kalb, “ Robert Poley’s Movements 
y an ener of the Court,” Review of English 


, IX, 15-16. 
“C.F. Tucker Brooke, Life of Marlowe, 74. 
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him.”?’ Unfortunately the imaginative Ben 
omitted to tell where and when he per- 
formed this feat. There is no claim of 
Homeric deeds in the epilogue to The 
Poetaster (1602), in which Jonson addressed 
“True Soldiers” and vowed that he had 
never slandered them in his comedies: 

I swear by your true friend, my muse, I love 

Your great profession which I once did prove; 

And did not shame it with my actions then. 
He certainly had enough skill with a sword 
to duel with the actor Gabriel Spencer, and 
slay him. Faint touches of life in the 
embattled Low Countries can be observed 
in the extant version of his comedy The Case 
Is Altered, which appears to have been acted 
as early as 1597. Juniper the traveller 
appears on the stage “ froelich”’ and utter- 
ing phrases of Spanish pomposity, such as 
“ Fortuna de la guerra!” (1, i). But Jonson’s 
military experience did not leave a visibly 
profound impression on his dramas. 


ABRAHAM B. FELDMAN. 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


77 Quoted in Ben Jonson, ed. C. H. Herford and 
Percy Simpson, I, 139. For Aubrey’s gossip on 
Marlowe’s death, see ibid., I, 178n. 


THE SOURCES OF ROBERT GREENE’S 
‘A QUIP FOR AN UPSTART 
COURTIER ’ (1592) 


(Continued from page 152) 


Greene not only utilized his own books 
but also turned to other sources. Chaucer, 
for example, was an indirect, although not 
an important, source. In his indictment of 
summoners, Greene observes, ‘*. . . for the 
Sumner it bootes me to say little more against 
him, then Chaucer did in his Canterbury 
tales, who said hee was a knaue, a briber 
and a bawd. .. .” (p. 255). The Elizabethan 
author quickly leaves ‘that authority 
although it be authenticall’ to disclose con- 
cretely some of the tricks of this official, as 
we have previously noted. Greene’s lusty, 
worldly vicar (pp. 280-81), who drinks ale 
with his parishioners and combines morning 
and evening services to ‘let them haue a 
whole afternoone to play in,’ resembles 
Chaucer’s lascivious, pleasure-loving Friar. 

Far more important was the influence of 
A Manifest Detection of Dice Play (c. 1532) 
and of Thomas Harman’s A Caveat for 
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Common Cursetors (1566?),° both of which 
works Greene ransacked in his cony- 
catching pamphlets. In these two tracts 
Greene found not only accounts of the 
trickeries of pickpockets and petty thieves 
but also references to deceptions practised 
in business and professions, which were of 
use when he was faced in the Quip with the 
formidable task of commenting upon sixty 
occupations. The ultimate source, then, 
of Greene’s castigations of lawyers is the 
Manifest Detection (p.22), from which in 
the Notable Discovery (pp. 35-36) he lifted 
a paragraph describing the chicaneries of 
this profession. The author of the Manifest 
Detection (p.41) also alleges that brokers 
are receivers of stolen wares—a charge, as 
noted above, repeated in the Quip and in 
other works. Finally, the abuses of tanners, 
curriers, and shoemakers are briefly alluded 
to in this tract: ‘.. . only my meaning is 
to make you see as far into it as should 
a cobler into a tanner’s faculty; to know 
whether his leather be well liquored, and 
well and workmanly dress’d, or not. And, 
like as I would not wish a cobler a currier, 
lest two sundry occupations, running to- 
gether into one, might, perhaps, make a 
lewd London medley in our shoes; the one 
using falshood in working, the other facing 
and lying in uttering’ (p. 29). 

The descriptions of the tinker and the 
peddler in the Quip (pp. 282-83) were derived 
chiefly from Harman’s Caveat (pp. 59-60). 
Greene describes the tinker as a ‘ drowsie, 
baudy, dronken companion’; Harman 
asserts that ‘these dronken Tynckers . 
be beastly people.’ According to Greene, 
the tinker goes ‘ with a trug after him,’ and 
the ‘Pedler . . . walketh the country with 
his docksey’; in the Caveat tinkers ‘ neuer 
go with out their Doxes.’ The Quip says of 
the tinker that ‘in stopping one hole he 
makes three’; Harman, ‘For yf she haue 
three or foure holes in a pan, he wyll make 
as many more for spedy gaine.’ In both 
books the tinker is accused of stealing from 
the housewife while he fixes her pots and 
pans. Against the peddler Greene alleges 


*The Manifest Detection was edited by J. O. 
Halliwell, Percy Society (London, 1850). The 
Caveat appears in The Rogues and Vagabonds of 
Shakespeare’s Youth, ed. Edward Viles and F. J. 
Furnivall (London, 1907). The borrowings of 
Greene from the former were pointed out by Frank 
Aydelotte in Elizabethan Rogues and Vagabonds, 
Oxford Historical and Literary Studies (Oxford, 
1913), p. 125, n. Also see Jordan, pp. 90-91. 


‘that you carry your pack but for a coloyr'* 
to shadow your other villanies. . . .. Harman 
charges: ‘And nowe of late it is a greate 
practes of the vpright man, when he hath 
gotten a botye, to bestowe the same vpon 
a packefull of wares, and so goeth a time 
for his pleasure, because he would lyue with 
out suspition.’ 

Thomas Lodge’s An Alarum agains 
Usurers (1584)"' supplied Greene and other 
writers at the end of the century with a 
model for exposé tracts—the inclusion of 
brief stories, besides formal citations of evils, 
in order to divert readers; entertainment, in 
other words, superseded dull moralization, 
It was also from Lodge (pp. 44-49) that 
Greene derived his commentary on usurers 
and brokers. Both writers are obviously 
sympathetic with the wealthy young man 
dependent upon usurers for loans in order 
to support his extravagances. In both 
pamphlets brokers are said to lie in wait 
in dicing houses and taverns to accost young 
men in need of money. Greene avers that 
brokers control the leases of ‘baudy 
houses’; Lodge describes a broker leading 
an heir whom he has befriended to a brothel, 
where the young man becomes attached to 
a prostitute and soon needs the financial 
assistance of the usurer to win her favors. 
After the courtesan impoverishes the heir, 
the imprudent young man is dubbed ‘Sir 
John Lackelande’ (p. 53). Greene says of 
the money-lenders that ‘they dub him [the 
victim] Sir Iohn had lande before they 
leaue him’ (p. 244).’? 

Another source of the Quip is, I believe, 
Philip Stubbes’s An Anatomy of Abuses 
(1583),'* the most comprehensive, if some- 


*°Note the similar phraseology in Harman’ 
description (p. 59) of tinkers: ‘Thus with picking 
and stealing, mingled with a lytle worke for a 
colour, they passe their time.’ In the Second Part 
(p. 56), Greene calls the tinker’s pack a ‘ budget. 
Harman (p. 59) says of the goods which the tinker 
has stolen, ‘in to the booget it goeth.’ 

Ed. David Laing, Shakespeare Society (London, 
1853). : 

2¢Sir John Lackland’ is used in the Looking 
Glass, i. 166, a play in which Greene and Lodgt 
collaborated. In A Disputation between a He 
Cony-Catching and a Shee Cony-Catcher, p. 58, we 
find ‘sir pay for all.’ , 

‘3 Ed. F. J. Furnivall, The New Shakspere Society 
(London, 1879-82), 2 vols. Furnivall (i. 244) com- 
pares the description of the costumes of workers in 
Stubbes’s Anatomy with those in the Debate and 
Quip, but pursues hjs comparison no further. 
Pruvost says of Greene: ‘ Sa protestation contre les 
abus fait écho a celle qu’élevaient, dans le méme 
temps, des écrivains puritains comme Philip 
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what biassed, survey of occupational evils in 
the Elizabethan era and a popular work 
which went through five editions between 
1583 and 1595. Such popularity would 
scarcely have escaped the notice of Greene, 
who was always sensitive to the whims of 
public taste. There can be little doubt that 
Greene knew of Stubbes, since in The 
Anatomy of Absurdity (I, 20) his friend 
Thomas Nashe ridicules Stubbes, and in 
The Defence of Cony-Catching, a work 
which I believe was a joint effort of Greene 
and Nashe, there appears a thinly-veiled 
attack upon Stubbes."* Despite this vilifica- 
tion of Stubbes, Greene exploits the 
Anatomy in the Quip. The most colorful 
sections of both works—the accounts of 
barbers—reveal similarities. 
... Sir will you haue your wor haire cut 
after the Italian maner, shorte and round, 
and then frounst with the curling yrons, to 
make it looke like a halfe moone in a 
mist? or like a Spanyard long at the eares, 
and curled like to the two endes of an 


Stubbes’ (pp. 484-85). In The Artisan in Eliza- 
bethan theme (New York, 1924), p. 91, Charles 
W. Camp observes that Stubbes and Greene present 
‘in the form of a dialogue complaints against 
various crafts and trades.’ 

“See The Works of Thomas Nashe, ed. R. B. 
McKerrow (London, 1904-10), the Defence, p. 41, 
and R. B. McKerrow, rev. of John Clark Jordan, 
Robert Greene (New York, 1915), MLR, xi (1916), 
234 


The Defence and the Anatomy reveal a number 
of verbal parallels. After his factual criticism of 
lawyers, Stubbes comments, ‘To this purpose I 
remember I haue heard certeine pretie apothegme 
vttered by a iester to a king’ (ii. 15); significantly, 
Greene observes in the Defence, ‘I remember by 
the way a merry iest performed by a Foole,’ and 
recounts ‘A pleasant Tale of Will Sommers’ (p. 31). 
And the sections on vintners, although they contain 
stereotyped charges, are not unlike in tone, particu- 
larly in the latter parts: 

Indeede there are excellent wines as any be in 
the world, yet not made within the Realme, but 
comming from beyond seas: which when the vint- 
ners have once got into their clouches, and placed 
in their sellers, I warrant you they make of one 
hogshead almost two, or at lest, one and a halfe, 
by mixing & blenting one with another, & 
infusing other liquor into them. So that it is 
almost vnpossible, to get a cup of pure wine of 
it selfe at the tauerne. 

Anatomy, ii. 25. 

-+ + both the Vintner and his bush . . . haue 

such brewing and tunning, such chopping and 

changing, such mingling & mixing, what of wine 
with water in the quart pot, and tempering one 

Wine with another in the vessel, that it is hard 

to get a neate cup of wine and simple of it 

selfe, in most of our ordinary Tauerns. . . . 
Defence, p. 30. 
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olde cast perriwig? or will you bee 
Frenchefied with a loue locke downe to 
your shoulders, wherein you may weare 
your mistresse fauor? The English cut is 
base, and gentlemen scorne it, nouelty is 
daintye.... 
Quip, pp. 246-47. 
They [the barbers] haue one maner of cut 
called the French cut, another the Spanish 
cut, one the Dutch cut, another the Italian, 
one the newe cut, another the old, one 
of the brauado fashion, another of the 
meane fashion. One a gentlemans cut, 
another the common cut, one cut of the 
court, an other of the country, with 
infinite the like vanities, which I ouer- 
passe. 
Anatomy, ii. 50. 
. . » he descends as low as his berd and 
asketh whether he please to be shauen 
or no, whether he will haue his peak cut 
short & sharpe, amiable like in inamorato 
or broad pendat like a spade, to be terrible 
like a warrior and a Soldado, whether he 
wil haue his crates cut low like a Iuniper- 
bush, or his suberches také away with a 
rasor, if it be his pleasure to haue his 
appendices primd, or his mustachios 
fostered to turn about his eares like ye 
branches of a vine, or cut down to ye lip 
with ye Italian lash, to make him look 
like a halfe faced bauby in bras? 
Quip, p. 247. 
therefore when you come to be 
trimed, they will aske you whether you 
will be cut to looke terrible to your 
enimie, or amiable to your freend, grime 
& sterne in countenance, or pleasant & 
demure (for they haue diuers kinds of 
cuts for all these purposes, or else they 
lie.) Then, when they haue done al their 
feats, it is a world to consider, how their 
mowchatowes must be preserued and laid 
out, from one cheke to another, yea, 
almost from one eare to another, and 
turned vp like two hornes towards the 
forehead. 
Anatomy, ii. 50. 


The two commentators (Quip, pp. 260-63; 


Anatomy, ii. 36-37) discuss in the same order 
the tanner, the currier, and the shoemaker. 
(Only the tanner appears in the Debate.) 
The Quip charges that the tanner’s leather 
‘fleetes away like a peece of brown paper ; 
Stubbes’s description is similar: ‘ fleete and 
run abroad like a dishclout.’ 


Greene’s 
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currier dresses his leather ‘for fault of 
liquor’ and puts in his tallow ‘ soft kitchen- 
stuffe mixt’; Stubbes’s ‘ liquoreth his leather, 
with waterish liquor, kitchen stuffe, and 
all kinds of baggage mingled togither.’ 
Greene’s shoemaker ‘can putt in the inner 
sole of a thin Calues skin, when as the shoo 
is a neates leather shoo’; Stubbes com- 
ments, ‘The inwarde soole of the shooe 
commonlie shall be no better than a cattes 
skinne.’ 

In one other instance the order in which 
trades are discussed is almost identical. 
Greene (pp. 276-78) deals with the merchant, 
the mercer, the goldsmith, the draper, and 
the clothworker; Stubbes (ii. 21-25), with 
merchants, drapers, clothworkers, and 
goldsmiths. However, the indictments are 
different except in the case of drapers and 
clothworkers. 

. . . hee [the draper] hath so darke a shop 

that no man can wel choose a peece of 

cloth it so shadows the die and the thred, 

a man shall be deceiued in the wool... 

they cause the clothworker so to presse 

them: beside hee imposeth this charge to 
the Clothworker that he draw his cloth 
and pull it passinge hard when he sets 
it vpon the tenters, that he may haue it 
full bredth and length, till threed and all 
teare and rent in peeces . . . the Cloth 

worker what with rowing & setting in a 

fine nap, with powdering it and pressing 

it, with shering the wooll to the proofe 
of the threed, deale so cunningly that they 

proue themselues the Drapers minister. .. . 

Quip, pp. 277-78. 
Then haue they [the drapers] their shops 
and places where they sell their cloth 
commonly very darke and obscure, of 
purpose to deceiue the buiers. ... For 
some [clothworkers] put in naughty wool, 
and cause it to be spun & drawne into 
a very small thred, and then compounding 
with the Fuller to thicke it very much, 
and with the Clothier also to share it very 
lowe, and with some liquide matter to lay 
downe the wooll so close, as you can hardly 
see any wale, and then selleth it as though 
it were a very fine cloth indeed. 
Anatomy, ii. 24. 


What is especially significant about these 
passages, in addition to the similarity of the 
charges, is that in the Quip the clothworker, 
instead of entering with the draper, arrives 
later with another group of tradespeople, at 
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which time he is barred from the jury be. 
cause ‘his faults were laid open, before 
when we had the Draper in question’ 
(p. 286). It seems probable that this strange 
mistake occurred because Greene, while 
he paraphrased Stubbes’s indictment of 
drapers, forgot for the moment that the 
clothworker was scheduled to appear later, 
Then, since he was impatient and perhaps, 
as was his wont, desperate for money, he 
corrected his error in the easiest way 
possible. 

Two other passages in the Anatomy, those 
pertaining to butchers and chandlers, may 
have influenced Greene. 


I pray you good man Kil-calfe, what 
hauocke play you with puffing vp of 
meate, and blowing with your pricker as 
you flea it: haue you not your artificial 
knaueries to set out your meat with 
prickes, and then sweare he hath more 
for mony than euer you bought, to sell 
a peece of an old Cow for a chop of a 
young Oxe, to wash your olde meate that 
hath hung weltring in the shop with new 
bloud, to trusse away an old eaw in stead 
of a young weather... . 

Quip, pp. 273-74. 
. . . they [the butchers] vse to blow and 
puffe it [meat] vp with winde, to the end 
it may seeme bigger, fatter, and fairer to 
the eie. Or if the meate it selfe be leane, 
and naught, then will they take the fat 
of other meate, and pin vpon the same 
very artificially, and all to delude the 
eies of the beholders. And though it 
be neuer so old meate, tough, and stale, 
yet will they sweare, protest, and take on 
woonderfully, that it is very new, fresh 
and tender. 

Anatomy, ii. 26. 
For you chandler, I like not your tricks, 
you are too conuersant with the kitchin- 
stuffe wiues, you after your weck or 
snaffe is stiffened, you dip it in filthy 
drosse, & after giue him a coat of g 
tallow, which makes the candles drop 
and wast away. ... Beside you pinch in 
your waights, and haue false measures, 
and many other knaueries that I omit. ... 

Quip, p. 286. 

. . . they [the chandlers] haue also their 
false waights & counterfet measures 10 
deceiue the poore people withal.... And 
as for the stuffe whereof they make their 
candles, I am ashamed to speake of it. 
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For whereas they should make them of 
good liquor and sweet, they make them 
of all kind of kitchen stuffe, & other 
stinking baggage, so that they shal waste 
& consume away.... 

Anatomy, ii. 49-50. 


On the basis of these similarities— 
especially the tone of the passages, the 
almost identical treatment of barbers and 
drapers, and the confusion in the appear- 
ance of the clothworker—it seems reason- 
able to conclude that Greene paraphrased 
Stubbes’s Anatomy on many occasions. 

This analysis of Greene’s sources, then, 
clarifies the extent of his indebtedness to 
F. T.’s Debate between Pride and Low- 
liness, which furnished a framework and a 
guide for the later author. Greene, how- 
ever, not only utilized his own writings to 
fill out the gaps in the Debate but also 
referred to the Manifest Detection, Harman’s 
Caveat, and Lodge’s Alarum against 
Usurers, works which he had aped in his 
cony-catching pamphlets, and to Stubbes’s 
Anatomy. In fact, his discussions of 
eighteen characters were based on_ these 
sources. Finally, just as Greene’s supposed 
intimate knowledge of the Elizabethan under- 
world was primarily literary in origin, so 
his comments on the social scene were not 
the result of personal observations but of 
his reading. But this indebtedness in no 
way detracts from the success of the Quip 
for an Upstart Courtier as an entertaining 
tract on life in sixteenth-century England. 


EDWIN H. MILLER. 
Simmons College. 


MORE ALLUSIONS TO SHAKESPEARE 
IN BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER 


[JURING a further study of the plays of 

Beaumont and Fletcher I found other 
apparently unnoted allusions and parallels 
to the words and thoughts of Shakespearean 
works, These may be considered by 
interested readers as part of the larger body 
of similar material which was presented in 
Notes and Queries (cxcvii. 272, 360). 

The Scornful Lady, a play containing 
noted parodies on lines from Hamlet, ends 
with the mimicking usage of a passage from 

same influential drama. The amusing 
trifling of the borrowers may be discerned 
by deleting the fourth word and the last 
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three letters of the third word from the 
following quotation: 

"Would every dogged wench had such a day. 

(The Scornful Lady, V, iv, end.) 

The cat will mew, and dog will have his day. 

(Hamlet, V, i, 282.) 

The queen in A Wife for a Month is con- 
strued with a loyal awe that is an obvious 
parallel to a line from Hamlet. (The same 
Shakespearean influence has been noted in 
The Maid’s Tragedy.) 

. . . guarded with a divinity about her. 

A Wife for a Month, IV, ii.) 

. . . divinity doth hedge a king, 

(Hamlet, IV, v, 107.) 

A suicide is prevented in The Faithful 
Shepherdess with the warning of the 
ineradicability of the sin of self-destruction. 
The wording suggests Claudius’ prayer-scene 
in Hamlet. 

- not all the showers of rain 

The heavy clouds sent down, can wash away 

The foul unmanly guilt the world will Jay 

Upon thee. 

(The Faithful Shepherdess, IV, i.) 

. . . What if this cursed hand, 

Were thicker than itself with brother’s blood, 

Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens 

To wash it white as snow? 

(Hamlet, Il, iii, 43-46.) 

Pertinent to the above quotation from 
Hamlet is a depiction from The Loyal 
Subject: 

I found him at his prayers; there, he tells, 

The enemy shall take him, fit for Heaven: 

(The Loyal Subject, 1, v.) 

. . . take him in the purging of his soul, 

When he is fit and season’d for his passage? 

(Hamlet, Ill, iii, 84-86.) 

Monsieur Thomas, a comedy about a 
young man who must act erratically and 
non-conformistically if he is to win the 
favour of his sister and sweetheart, is 
interspersed with random parallels from 
Hamlet. 

M. Thomas is admonished by his sister 
with an example from Nature that recalls 
similar usage in the Shakespearean work : 

Come hither, come; do you see that cloud that 

flies there? 

So light you are, and blown with every fancy. 

(Monsieur Thomas, |, ii.) 
Do you see yonder cloud that’s almost in the 
shape of a camel? 
(Hamlet, Ill, ii, 350.) 
When his sister believes that M. Thomas has 
begun his conversion to smoother ways as 
he writes a letter for her to deliver to his 
sweetheart, she utters what may be an imita- 
tion of Hamlet: 
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The worst part of himself was cast away 
When to his best part he writ this. 
(Monsieur Thomas, |, iii.) 
Queen. O Hamlet, thou hast cleft my heart in 
twain. 
Hamlet. O, throw away the worser part of it, 
And live the purer with the other half. 
(Hamlet, Ill, iv, 155-7.) 
It develops that M. Thomas is not reformed 
after all. His sister rebukes him and denies 
her aid until he completely mends his 
manners. M. Thomas then vows, Hamlet- 
like, to be 
Exceeding civil, wond’rous finely carried ; 
And yet be mad upon occasion, 
And stark mad too, and save my land; My father, 
I'll have my will of him, howe’er my wench goes. 
(Monsieur Thomas, IU, ii.) 
In the next scene M. Thomas, intending to 
impress his sweetheart with his improved 
deportment, appears, Hamlet-like, with a 
book. This is followed by news of the sick- 
ness of his acquaintance; M. Thomas 
exclaims his shock with a passage almost 
certainly derived from the accompanying 
quotation : 
Who? young Frank? 
The only temper’d spirit, scholar, soldier, 
Courtier, and all in one piece? ’tis not possible. 
(Monsieur Thomas, IU, iii.) 
O, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown. 
The courtier’s, scholar’s, soldier’s, eye, tongue, 


sword ; 
(Hamlet, Ill, i, 150-1.) 


Further allusion to the above is found in 
the lamentation over the sick Frank by his 
father : 
What ruin Nature suffers in this young man, 
What loss humanity, and noble manhood ; 
(Monsieur Thomas, Ul, v.) 


Later in the play M. Thomas jestingly 
refers to some music: 
More stops yet? Sure the fiend’s my ghostly 


father. 
(Monsieur Thomas, IV, viii.) 


One act later he appears in a nunnery as a 
naughty ghost. The first part of this scene 
(viii) strongly resembles a farcical, though 
not necessarily a disparaging, imitation of 
the occasion in Hamlet wherein Hamlet 
meets the ghost of his father. 


Be thou ghost that cannot rest, 
Or a shadow of the bless’d, .. . 
It comes, it comes— 
Enter Thomas. 
What are you? speak, speak gently ; 
And next, what would you with me? 
Valeo: (Monsieur Thomas, V, viii.) 
Horatio. Look, my lord, it comes. 
Enter Ghost. 
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Hamlet. Be thou a spirit of health or goblin 
damn’d , 
Bring with thee airs from heaven or blast from 
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ell, 
~ why is this? wherefore? what should we 
0? 
(Hamlet, I, iv. 41-2, §7) 


MURRAY ABEND, 
Syracuse University. 


THE WHITINGS OF ETTON 
AND ALDWINCLE 


(Continued from page 145) 
Nathaniel Whiting must have paid little 


attention to seeing his book through the 
press, for it is full of errors, and these may 
in part account for some of the extraordinary 


words 


which appear. No one_ would 


pretend that Whiting is a great poet who 
has somehow faded from the public eye, but 
he has an original touch, and every now and 
again produces lines of real quality. The 
following is a fine specimen of “ Whit- 
ingism ”: 


“ 


All learning’s not lock’d up in si’s and tum’s, 
Roses, pinks, violets, as well as gums, 
Some native fragour have to equal civet. 
Minerva does not all her treasures rivet 
Into the screws of obs and sols: but we 

Are sea-born birds, and as our pedigree 
Came sailing o’er from Normandy and Troy, 
So we must have our pretty ermine joy. 


And here is one of his coinages for 
monks ”’: 

. . +. nor is thy rage : 

Against the Cowlists of this youngest age. 
And another for “ married”: 

‘Madam, forsooth,’ quoth Lady Arda, ‘I 
Ne’er found such comfort i'th’innupted life, 
Nor think the blessing of virginity. ; 

Can equal the contentments of a wife. 


Dryden may have read Whiting, if we 


compare his lines: 


O daughter of the Rose, whose cheeks unite 
The differing titles of the red and white, 


with Whiting’s : 


Yet my Ballem’, alone and one, unites 
The beauteous colours, noble red and whites. 


Here our poet shows us one way of getting 


a rhyme: 


This, vows ; that, service ; and that, constancy, 
Made up a nosegay, circled in ; : 
With twists of love, which youth and virtue spin. 
Then, breath and ray, make and accept the posy 
And seal a contract *twixt the lily and the rosy. 


And here again is a curious metaphysical 


way of saying he kissed her when nobody 
was looking: 
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Yet Fortune oftentimes does Venus grace. 
He got lip-freedom in an eyeless place. 


Whiting was clearly well read in the 
English poets. He calls Herbert “ divine,” 
and in his verses mentions the names of 
several other poets whom he must have 
admired. Ben Jonson is a curious omission, 
and by his rhyming Donne with sun we 
learn how that poet presumably pronounced 
his name : 


Amongst the moderns came the Fairy Queen, 

Old Geoffrey, Sidney, Drayton, Randolph, Greene, 

The double Beaumont [Francis and Sir John], 
Drummond, Browne 

Fach had his chaplet and his ivy crown. 


Old Geoffrey’s language was not fit for plea. _ 
Drayton on’s brains a new Moon-calf was getting, 
And testy Drummond could not oes for fretting. 
I knew the Roscian’s feature, not his name ; 

Yet ‘tis engraven on the shawm of Fame. 


Donne was a poet and a grave divine, 

Highly esteemed for the sacred Nine 

That aftertimes shall say whilst there’s a sun 

‘This verse, this sermon, was composed by Dun.’ 


The following lines show Whiting at his 
curious best : 


Have you beheld the stately-pacing stag, 
Flying the echoes of some deep-mouthed hounds? 
How first his brow does wear a ferny flag, 
And with curvettings beats the quaking ground ; 
Telling the fawns and wood-nymphs that he 
scorns 
The hounds, horse, huntsmen, and _ their 
warbling horns. 


But when he is embossed in blood and sweat, 

When travail on his swiftness fetters hangs, 

He then is frightened with the shrill recheat, 

And fears a pinking with the yellers’ fangs. 
Seeks ev’rywhere for shelter, and dares rush 
Maléd with fear, into the sharpest bush. 


“Ferny flag’ must mean tossed antlers, 
but George Saintsbury was unable to decide 
whether by “maléd” Whiting intended 
mailed or armoured by fear against the 
sharpest briar, or not? 

As recently as 1952 Mr. Dennis Davison 
edited a new edition of the selected poetry 
and prose of Andrew Marvell. Three times 
does he refer to Nathaniel Whiting, and 
quotes two examples of his verse in com- 
Parison with Marvell’s. Seventeenth-century 
Poets Were obsessed with the idea of physical 
death. Marvell wrote: 
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But at my back I alwaies hear 

Times winged Charriot hurrying near : 
And yonder all before us lye 

Desarts of vast Eternity. 

Thy Beauty shall no more be found ; 
Nor in thy marble Vault, shall sound 
My echoing song: then Worms shall try 
That long preserv’d Virginity. 

And your quaint Honour turn to dust ; 
And into ashes all my Lust. 

The Grave’s a fine and private place, 
But none I think do there embrace. 


Apart from the four superb opening lines 
Whiting stands up fairly well to a much 
greater poet in this verse from “ Albino and 
Bellama ”: 


We'll pack into our graves: 

And in our silent beds of earth will court 

The slender-waisted worms, and with them sport, 
Dally, hug, toy, and vow their wimbling buss 

Is full as sweet as woman's was to us. 


Sir Miles Fleetwood’s second son, George, 
had gone off to the wars on the Continent. 
On 7th March, 1631, Thomas Heskett 
petitioned the Council of War that “ Robert 
Ravenscroft, lieutenant to Captain George 
Fleetwood in his Maijesty’s service in 
Denmark died leaving £29 7s. due to him, 
as appeared by an annexed paper. Burla- 
machi affirms the money had been paid to 
Captain Fleetwood’s father. Prays them to 
take order for payment.” The petition is 
endorsed “Order for Sir Miles Fleetwood 
to satisfy the petitioner or shew cause why 
he is not to do it.”” On 16th March, Sir Miles 
replied, ““At his son’s leaving England to 
serve the King of Sweden, he directed a 
servant of Sir Miles to receive two sums 
unpaid him in the Denmark service, £50 for 
raising his company, and £89 for conduct 
money, but no part of the same has been 
received. Prays them to direct the amounts 
to be paid to him, and then he shall be ready 
to give satisfaction to the petitioner.” On 
29th March, Philip Burlamachi wrote to 
Secretary Dorchester that ‘“ Captain George 
Fleetwood, at his coming home from Den- 
mark, had due to him £900 which was 
allowed to his father, Sir Miles, out of a 
sum which he had to pay Burlamachi, 
Capt. Fleetwood undertaking to give satis- 
faction to his officers. Explains the two 
sums of £50 and £89 alleged by Sir Miles 
Fleetwood with which Burlamachi had 
nothing to do, never having received either 
of them.” It was at about this time that 
George Fleetwood and Thomas Ford drew 
close together. 
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Ford had been born in 1598 at Brixton, 
Devon. He went to Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
proceeding B.A. in 1625, and M.A. in 1627. 
George Fleetwood had been a student of 
Lincoln College, proceeding B.A. on 6th 
February, 1623-4. He and Ford may have 
met at Oxford. There is one other con- 
nection between the Fleetwoods and Devon. 
In about the year 1631 George Fleetwood’s 
elder brother, Sir William, married Frances 
Sture of Marridge in Ugborough. She was 
christened there—‘ Francisca, daughter of 
Henry Sture esq. and Francisca bapt. 
12th June, 1605.” Henry Sture had 
evidently died before the birth of his 
daughter for being “sick of body” he had 
made his will on 20th April, 1605, and it 
was proved on 22nd June, by his widow. 
He asked to be buried at North Huish and 
desired his brother-in-law, Sir William 
Cooke, to whom he had conveyed two 
tenements, to grant them to “ my child not 
yet born, if a son,” but if a daughter, then 
“ £1,000 to my child not yet born.” The link 
between the Fleetwoods and Thomas Ford 
may thus have come through Sir William’s 
marriage into the Sture family. Ford was 
ordained deacon at Salisbury in 1630-1, and 
priest at Bristol in 1632. He soon attracted 
the adverse attention of Archbishop Laud 
who brought the matter of one of his sermons 
preached at Oxford before Charles I, then 
staying in his palace of Woodstock. Ford 
was found to have preached against making 
the eucharist a sacrifice and the setting up 
of altars instead of tables, and was ordered 
to quit the university within four days. 
Ford was then invited by the magistrates 
of Plymouth to become their lecturer. Laud, 
however, procured a letter from the king 
forbidding the townsmen to elect him on 
pain of his Majesty’s displeasure, and 
another to the Bishop of Exeter command- 
ing him not to admit Ford if he should be 
elected. 

Ford realised that all preferment was 
barred to him in England, and accepted the 
offer to go abroad with George Fleetwood, 
now a Colonel, as chaplain to his regiment. 
He travelled with his colonel into Germany 
and was for some time in garrison at Stode 
and Elbing. The English merchants at 
Hamburgh invited him to be their minister, 
promising him a yearly stipend of £200. 
But growing tired of life abroad he returned 
home, carrying no doubt a recommendation 
from Colonel Fleetwood to his father, 
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Sir Miles. Archbishop Laud had by now 


apparently forgotten him, and made no 
objection when, on 18th October, 1637 
Sir Miles Fleetwood presented him to the 
living of Aldwincle All Saints. In the fol. 
lowing year the Bishop of London granted 
the following marriage licence: “21st June, 
1638, Thomas Ford, now of London, clerk, 
bach (30) and Bridget Fleetwood of 
St. Albans, Wood Street, London, spinster 
(24) at own disposal: at St. Mary Staynings, 
London.” Sir Miles Fleetwood had a house 
in Wood Street and died there in 164], 
Bridget must have been one of his daughters, 
In 1640 Ford was elected proctor for the 
clergy of the diocese of Peterborough in the 
convocation which framed the so-called 
“et caetera oath.” 

The presentation of Thomas Ford to the 
living of All Saints in 1637 and of Nathaniel 
Whiting to the same living in 1652 at one 
time caused the present writer considerable 
worry. Early writers on Dryden all say that 
the Rev. Henry Pickering died in 1657 after 
having been rector of All Saints for ten 
years. Even Christopher Hollis, a modem 
biographer of Dryden, writes: “ Gilbert 
Pickering had a son, Henry Pickering, who 
became a clergyman. His churchmanship 
was such as to gain him favour under the 
Commonwealth and he held the living of 
Aldwincle All Saints up to his death in 1657. 
John Dryden’s mother was his daughter ... 
(and) was born at his grandfather's vicarage 
on August 9th, 1631.” The Dictionary of 
National Biography gave 1637—quite cor- 
rectly—as the date of the Rev. Henry Picker- 
ing’s death. It might have thus been assumed 
that in some early book from which later 
writers copied, “1637” had been mis 
printed as “1657”. The credit for dis 
covering the truth belongs to the Rev. Henry 
Ward, M.A., rector of St. Peter’s, Aldwincle. 
He found how the inscription on Pickering’ 
tombstone had been misread. For “ten 
years rector one should read “forty”, for 
“1657”, “1637”, and for his age “15 
instead of “73”. Mr. Ward’s article, at 
Popular History of the Aldwincles” was 
published in Vol. 7 of “ Papers read at Meet- 
ings of the Architectural Society of . . . the 
Archdeaconry of Northampton”, 1863-64. 

Although Sir Miles Fleetwood was still 
alive it is evident his eldest son, Sir William 
Fleetwood, visited Aldwincle and was 
associated with the place. For making 4 
journey in 1635 down the Nene valley 
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certain Lieutenant Hammond says: “ From 
thence (i.e. from Wellingborough) I hasted, 
and as I rode I had in view a great many 
goodly spires of churches, fairly built, which 
brought me with some content to Owndell, 
by many pleasant, delicate, rich scytuations 
of Lords, Knights, Ladies and Gentlemen 
(Moulton, Sir Christopher Hatton’s; 
Drayton, the Earl of Peterborough’s and 
Westmorland’s; Frampton, Sir John Wash- 
ington’s; Aldwincle, Sir William  Fleet- 
wood’s; Sir Barnaby Bryan’s; Sir Rowland 
St. John; the Lady Montague’s, Barnwell 
Castle; Linson, Mr. Elmes’s; Stoke, Mr. 
Polmer’s) rendring the time not irksome 
to weary Travellers in having such pleasing 
objects ever in view to beguile the same; 
likewise I pass’d over many fayre, long, and 
strong, Arch’d stone Bridges before I came 
into the Towne aforesaid. 

“My Lodging heere was at the signe of 
the Talbot where I found a good Inne and 
good usage... .” 

On 22nd August, 1642, Charles I raised his 
standard at Nottingham. It was a day of 
dull lowering skies and a bitter wind was 
blowing. During a night of ill omen the 
standard was blown to the ground and 
fouled by mud and rain. The Civil War 
had begun. Two weeks before, on 8th 
August, the Earl of Westmorland, Lord 
Montagu and Sir Christopher Hatton had 
written from Welldon to the “ High Sheriff 
of Co, Northampton requiring him to give 
notice to all the Commissioners of Array 
that they intend to be at the sign of the 
Swan at Kettering on Monday next, August 
\Sth, to impart the commission and instruc- 
tions received from the King to the rest of 
the Commissioners, who are not to fail to 
attend.” A list of Commissioners, thirty- 
six in number, includes Sir William Fleet- 
wood. From a letter dated 26th August, 
1640, written by Francis Hill to Sir John 
Lambe saying: “1 found none of the clergy 
today at Kettering, the assembly of the 
brethren was yesterday. Mr. Baxter, my 
host at the ‘Swan’ said there were about 27 
of the company whereof 21 dined at his 

ouse .. .”, we learn the probable name of 
the landlord of the “ Swan ” on that ominous 
day when the Commissioners of Array met 
{0 prepare for the raising of the royal 
standard. Doubtless Sir William Fleetwood 
was there, and, as a royal cupbearer, he may 
have come almost directly from the King’s 
presence. There must have been much bitter 
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and excited talk at the “Swan,” for the 
Commissioners found that another local 
gentleman, Sir Gilbert Pickering, had been 
active before them on behalf of the Par- 
liament. The Commissioners there and 
then dated a letter 15th August to “ Sir 
Gilbert Pickering, Sir Richard Samuell, 
John Crew, Edward Harby and Cliften 
Catsby: We have not yet put the Commis- 
sion of Array in execution, for having 
summoned and met the rest of the Com- 
missioners, we received your orders to 
desist. ‘You have sent divers warrants to 
call in the trained bands and others to appear 
before you, and have trained them and 
have kept their arms, sending themselves 
home again’. We therefore require you, on 
his Majesty’s behalf, to restore such arms 
‘that with joint consent we may cherish the 
peace and quiet of the county ’, and to desist 
from further proceedings, when we will like- 
wise forbear the execution of the Com- 
mission until we hear further from his 
Majesty.” The copy was endorsed by Lord 
Montagu, “ Our answer to the warrant of 
Sir Gilbert Pickering.” 

The outbreak of the Civil War was soon 
to make its effect felt in the ecclesiastical 
world, and clergymen with royalist sym- 
pathies found themselves ejected to make 
way for nonconformists. At Aldwincle, as 
we have seen, Thomas Ford held the living 
of All Saints, while John Webster was rector 
of St. Peter’s. Webster was a Yorkshire- 
man who had been ordained priest at Peter- 
borough on 11th August, 1627. In 1631 he 
became Vicar of Ryhall, Rutland, and in 
the following year of St. Peter’s. He held 
both livings for many years. He was 
sequestered from St. Peter’s on 23rd May, 
1644, for delinquency, and Thomas Ford 
became for a time rector of both the Ald- 
wincle parishes. On 13th June, 1646, Web- 
ster was also sequestered from Ryhall, 
having been absent with the Royal forces 
for three years. 

Nathaniel Whiting became Rector of 
Lowick, Co. Northants in July, 1645. 
Robert Lingard had held this living since 
1602, and he ordered Whiting to account 
for not paying fifths. By an ordinance of 
the Parliament the families of ejected minis- 
ters were entitled to receive annually one 
fifth of the value of the benefice if they 
applied for it. On 19th November, 1646, 
Whiting agreed to pay £60 per annum. 
Lingard seems to have died in the following 
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year. What Whiting had been doing be- 
tween 1638 and 1645 is not known. He was 
certainly a cultured man, skilled in the Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew and Italian tongues, and 
possibly interested in antiquarian matters. 
In Sir William Dugdale’s Correspondence, 
one of his friends, Roger Dodsworth, twice 
refers to a “‘ Mr. Whiting”. First in a letter 
of March 1649-50: 


*“..+ Mr. Whiting was with me this morn- 
ing, and tels me ther is a great man call’d 
Paston, whose grandfather was a studious 
man after antiquities, especially Abbey 
Books, and hath left Collections out of 
divers, which Mr. Whitinge is to peruse. 
He will serve you by Sir Charles Mordant’s 
deeds...." 
And then again on 10th May, 1651: 


“. . . I have been furnish’d by Mr. Whit- 
ing (who came up last weeke but is gone 
today) with rare Historical notes out of 
several Registers he found in Suffolke, 
touching St. Edmundsbury; as the charter 
of Edmund Ironside, succession of the 
Abbots. . . .” 


These references may well be to Nathaniel 
Whiting. 

Meanwhile Thomas Ford had left Ald- 
wincle. He is to be found at Croydon, 
Surrey, in 1645. Then in 1657 he was con- 
sidered as a possible successor to the cele- 
brated Dr. Thomas Manton, who had 
moved to St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, from 
St. Mary’s, Stoke Newington. At a meet- 
ing of St. Mary’s Vestry on 19th May, 1657, 
it was ordered, “ That the election of a Min- 
ister be suspended untill the 2nd of June 
next: in the meantime if Mr. Ford receave 
satisfaction that he can accept of the call 
he had from us, and come to sit down with 
us as our pastor, then to proceed noe further 
with any. ...” The parish was not a rich 
one and evidently Ford thought it better not 
to accept. If he had done so, and managed 
to hold on to the living after the Restora- 
tion he would have found himself a neigh- 
bour of Charles Fleetwood, who lived at 
Stoke Newington for some thirty years. He 
was the younger brother of Ford’s old 
Colonel in the Swedish service, George 
Fleetwood. One R. Walwin now appears 
as Rector of Aldwincle, St. Peter’s. On 
11th August, 1647, John Webster, the true 
rector, was finally ordered to be removed 
on the complaint of Walwin, who charged 
him with intruding and taking tithes. Later, 
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in 1651, the celebrated Thomas Jacombe 
became rector, though he seems to have been 
an absentee and Daniel Negus carried out 
the duties for him. 

Thomas Jacombe had come to London 
in 1647 as chaplain to the Dowager Countess 
of Exeter. He had been born in 1622, the 
son of John Jacombe of Burton Lazars. He 
became Rector of St. Martin’s Ludgate, 
being elected by the vestry on 10th February, 
1649-50, “ther nott beinge one hand in the 
negative.” The vestry undertook to gather 
tithes for him, and on 4th May, 1660, directed 
the churchwardens to get him presented 
under the Great Seal “ which was accord- 
ingly done to the satisfaction of the parish”, 
Pepys heard him preach on Easter Sunday 
(14th April) 1661: 

“In the morning towards my father’s, and 

by the the way heard Mr. Jacomb at 

Ludgate upon these words, ‘ Christ loved 

you and therefore let us love one another’, 

and made a lazy sermon, like a Pres- 
byterian.” 

A year later on 16th February, Pepys 
actually met him after service, but was not 
favourably impressed : 


“In the afternoon I walked to St. Bride's 
to church to hear Dr. Jacomb preach upon 
the recovery, and at the request of Mrs. 
Turner, who came abroad this day, the 
first time since her long sickness. He 
preached upon David’s words, ‘I shall not 
die, but live, and declare the works of the 
Lord’, and made a pretty good sermon, 
though not extraordinary. After sermon 
I led her home, and sat with her, and 
there was the Dr. got before us; but 
strange what a command he hath got over 
Mrs. Turner, who was so careful to get 
him what he would, after his preaching, 
to drink, and he, with a cunning gravity, 
knows how to command, and had it, and 
among other things told us that he heard 
more of the Common Prayer this after- 
noon (while he stood in the vestry, before 
he went up into the pulpitt) than he had 
heard this twenty years.” 


Daniel Negus was a Northamptonshire 
man. He proceeded B.A. from Queens 
College, Cambridge, in 1631-2, M.A. if 
1635, and was ordained priest at Peter- 
borough on 27th May, 1632. He was vicar 
of Hemington in his native county. — 

Sir William Fleetwood had lost his first 
wife, Frances, and married again with a 
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lady named Elizabeth Harvey. In 1650 he 
and she conveyed the manor of Aldwincle 
to Richard Gorman and William Snow for 
purposes of settlement. During the Crom- 
wellian era he spent most of his time in 
retirement at Woodstock, but a letter dated 
3rd April, 1651, suggests he had come to 
Northamptonshire and no doubt he would 
have spent some time at Aldwincle: “ The 
towne of Northampton will bee very for- 
ward to declare for the presbyterian interest 
if the Scots get any advantage. Sir William 
Harmer and Sir Charles Compton have good 
interest among such as have affection to the 
King in the towne. Captain Barnard and 
his brother inclinable that way. Sir William 
Fleetwood lately come to live in that towne 
likewise... .”” Another inducement to visit 
Aldwincle would have been the presence 
there of his old friend, Nathaniel Whiting. 
On 4th May, 1650, the latter had signed the 
accounts as “minister”, and was finally 
instituted to the living on 20th March, 1652. 
Once more had Sir William proved to be 
his Maecenas, and Whiting gratefully re- 
marks how “freely and speedily” Sir 
William had placed him at Aldwincle, and 
how much he' had found “the favour of a 
Patron, and the affections of a friend... 
for the space of many yeares. .. .” Whiting 
showed his gratitude to Sir William by dedi- 
cating his book, “ Old Jacob’s Altar Newly 
Repaired” to him and his two brothers. 
This is a harmless piece of nonconformist 
divinity, containing nothing of a virulent 
nature, although Whiting praises “ the faith- 
ful Hugh Peters to whom is committed the 
Word of Reconciliation”. While at Cam- 
bridge Whiting had been a royalist in his 
sympathies, and his continued friendship 
with Sir William Fleetwood suggests that he 
may have been one of those nonconformists 
who were opposed to Archbishop Laud’s 
innovations without ever favouring the 
political opposition to the king. For a time 
Whiting was Assistant to the Northampton- 
shire Commission. 

The font of All Saints is early English, 
and an old church account-book of 1655 
records that Whiting sold the font stone for 
4s. 6d. and paid sixpence “for a basone”, 
of a humble domestic kind judging by the 
Price. In 1662 one “Goodman Garrot” 
was paid 5s. 6d. for “setting up the font”, 
and the plumber 20s. for leading it. Garrot 
Placed the supporting shaft upside down and 
cruelly hacked it about. 
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With the restoration of Charles II most 
intruding nonconformist ministers were 
ejected. Daniel Negus however managed to 
conform in 1662, and so hold on to the living 
of St. Peter’s. Fuller has a telling phrase 
for such men as Negus—‘such many 
now-a-days, who though they cannot turn 
the wind, will turn their mills, and set them 
so, that wheresoever it bloweth, their grist 
shall be grinded”. Whiting was unable to 
conform, and in 1662 was ejected from All 
Saints, being succeeded by Edward Price. 
No doubt Thomas Ford, if he had con- 
formed, would have been entitled to come 
back to his old living. He seems to have 
returned to his native county of Devon. His 
son Philip died in 1670 and his only daughter 
married one ... Pope. He himself died in 
1674, and was buried in the church of 
St. Lawrence, at Exeter, where his wife 
Bridget was laid beside him in the following 
year. 

While at Aldwincle Nathaniel Whiting 
had been master of the free Grammar 
School. He may have kept this position for 
a time after being ejected from All Saints, 
for Richard Thorpe, who had been turned 
out of Barby Rectory, in his will dated 
19th May, 1663, settled land on the school 
“in thankfulness to God who at that towne 
did by means of my honest and first schoole- 
master Mr. Smith move mee to take up a 
fix’d resolution to the ministry ’’, and named 
as trustee “Mr. Nathaniel Whiteing, the 
Reverend Worthy Minister of Aldwincle ”. 
Richard Thorpe was the son of Thomas 
Thorpe of Aldwincle. He too took his 
degree at Queen’s College, Cambridge, pro- 
ceeding B.A. in 1623-4, and M.A. in 1624. 
He was ordained priest at Peterborough on 
26th February, 1626-7. He intruded rector 
of Barby from 1649 to 1662. After ejection 
he preached in his own house on Thursdays 
without molestation, and went to church on 
Sundays. His wife was Catherine, daughter 
of Gregory Isham of Barby. Thorpe was 
obviously a likeable and popular man. In 
his will he gave 40s. to S. Fowler to buy 
Bibles for poor families at Barby, and wrote: 
“IT desire to dye in the true faith of Christ 
in the truth contained in the Scriptures and 
in the Religion of a Right old English 
Puritan.” 

Whiting retired to Cranford near Ketter- 
ing on leaving Aldwincle. He gathered a 
congregation there and was licensed to 
preach in his own house on 11th April, 1672, 
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and also in the house of Lady Pickering at 
Tichmarsh by the Declaration of Indulgence. 
He dated his will 31st December, 1674. He 
“had a plentiful estate ” and left everything 
to his wife, Judith. She proved the will on 
27th November, 1682. There were no chil- 
dren of the marriage. When on 25th October, 
1681, she made her will (proved on 23rd 
January, 1683-4), she alluded to the will of 
her most loving husband, of which he had 
made her executrix. She left numerous 
legacies to relatives, making “Thomas 
Freeman of Cranford, gent., and Matthew 
Orlibear of Polebrook, gent., overseers.” 
She gave £10 to the “ youngest daughter ” 
of her cousin “Timothy Whiteing”, and 
£20 to be divided among her father’s rela- 
tives and kindred “living in or near Over, 
Co. Camb.” She also left 40s. to George 
Martin, who had intruded minister at 
Weedon, Northants. on 23rd June, 1658. 
He was a Royalist and lost an arm in the 
King’s cause under Sir George Booth. 
Nevertheless he refused to conform in 1662, 
was ejected, and retired to Stony Stratford. 
Judith Whiting was of Cranford St. Andrew's 
when she made her will. What her maiden 
name was it has not been possible to dis- 
cover. 

When did Whiting die and where was he 
buried? His funeral sermon was preached 
by Henry Willes. He was the son of Henry 
Willes, a yeoman of Cransley. He became 
rector of Loddington, was ejected and 
retired to live once more at Cransley, 
“ having a considerable estate ”. He preached 
privately at Wellingborough. In 1644 he 
had married Anne Clarke. His children, 
Anna, Mary and Benjamin were baptised 
at Loddington. Whiting might therefore 
have been buried at Cransley, but the Rev. 
Greville V. T. Cooke, vicar of the parish, 
has searched the registers for the years 1673 
to 1683 without result. Professor Saints- 
bury had the registers of both the churches 
at Cranford searched but there was no trace 
of Whiting in either. The Rev. Canon 
A. M. Luckock, rector of Tichmarsh, could 
find no reference to Whiting in his registers. 
This riddle of the place of Whiting’s burial 
was one to which C. H. and T. Cooper 
wanted a solution but no one apparently 
has yet found the answer. A J SyiRREN. 


[The writer would welcome letters giv- 
ing additional reference or information 
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addressed to: 32, Lexham Gardens, Lop. 
don, W. 8.] 

Books consulted, but 
above: 


Notes & Queries 3rd Series, Vol. 5. 

A. G. Matthews—Calamy Revised. 

A. G. Matthews—Walker Revised. 

Dictionary of National Biography. 

Robinson—History of Stoke Newington. 

Manuscripts of the Duke of Portland, 

Manuscripts of Lord Montague of 
Beaulieu. 

F. W. Bull—History of Kettering. 

Calendar of State Papers Domestic. 

St. John D. Seymour—Puritans in Ireland. 

The Presbyterian Movement, 1582-1589, 
Camden Soc. 


not mentioned 


THE GRANTS OF NORTHBROOK 


HIS family has a two-fold interest for 

_ historians, the more obvious perhaps 
being that one of its members, John Grant 
(1578-1606), was concerned in the Gun- 
powder Plot. There is, however, a more 
general interest, for the family are minor 
gentry in Shakespeare’s own part of 
Warwickshire and are in close contact with 
the Ardens. It seems, therefore, worth 
looking at their pedigree, if only to clarify 
some of the confusions which appear in the 
footnotes on pages 63 and 64 of the Minutes 
and Accounts of Stratford-upon-Avon, 
Vol. Ill (Dugdale Society, 1926) and in 
Stopes, Shakespeare's Warwickshire Con- 
temporaries, page 218. 

The family claimed descent from Walter 
Grant, who is described in the Visitation of 
Northamptonshire 1618 (MS. Harl. 1187. 
f.104) as of Saltmarsh, Worcestershire, 
though his daughter’s tombstone says “of 
Snitterfield,” Warwickshire (Bridges, North- 
amptonshire, Vol. 1, page 474). It is inter- 
esting to notice in passing that this 
daughter, Isabel, forms a link between two 
of the families concerned in the Gun- 
powder Plot. She married John Spencer of 
Wormleighton and had a daughter Dorothy, 
who married Sir Richard Catesby, and thus 
became the great-grandmother of Robert 
Catesby, one of the Gunpowder conspirators. 

As for the male line of the Grant family, 
there is evidence of a John Grant, possibly 
Isabel’s brother, renting monastic tithes in 
1518 and a reference to his sons Richard 
and John (Monastic and other estates in 
Warwickshire 1546-7, trans. W. B. Bickley, 
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ugdale Society, page 60), and Richard of 
aaiperfield married Matilda, the daughter 
of William Stoner, and with their son 
Edward we are on firmer ground. 

Edward appears on the Muster Roll of 
Stratford-upon-Avon for 1536-7, respon- 
sible for himself, with horse and harness, 
and for an archer, similarly equipped and 
provided with a bow (Muster Roll of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, page 15). And in 
1580 he is listed among the gentlemen and 
freeholders of Warwickshire, and his time 
the home of the Grants is precisely indicated 
as Northbrook House, which was in the 
tiny hamlet of Fulbrook, not far from 
Snitterfield. 

Edward Grant had married Ann, the elder 
daughter of Robert Somerville of Edstone, 
Warwickshire, and by her had three sons, 
Thomas, Edward and Richard. Through 
Ann’s nephew, John Somerville of the 
“Somerville-Arden Plot” 1583, the Grants, 
as neighbours and relatives, were suspected 
of complicity and of Catholicism. There was 
in fact considerable friendliness between the 
Grants and the Somervilles. John Somer- 
ville’s sister Elizabeth was in and out of 
Northbrook, visiting her uncle Edward 
Grant, and was on book-borrowing terms 
with her cousin Edward Grant the second. 
And when Northbrook was searched after 
the arrest of John Somerville, Edward Grant 
the second had disappeared. When he was 
later found and examined in 1585, he had 
married the daughter of Richard Forster of 
Evelith, at whose house in Shropshire he 
had found shelter. He seems to have got off 
after questioning, and beyond the fact that 
he owned a house in Rowington and had 
three children, we hear no more of him. 

In the meantime, his elder brother, 
Thomas, the heir of Edward Grant the first, 
had married in 1568 Alice, the daughter of 
Edward Ruding (Phillimore, Warwickshire 
Parish Registers, Vol. 3, page 112), and after 
her death, Joan, the daughter of Humphrey 
Clarke of Woodchurch. 

When Edward Grant the first died in 1592, 
Thomas, the eldest son, now aged about 
forty-eight, inherited the family possessions : 
Northbrook House, Briery House, Priory 
Close and other property in Fulbrook and 
Snitterfield. It must have been difficult to 
bring up his large family on the rather 
small estate. Thomas himself had been at 


the Middle Temple (Sturgess, Register of 
Admissions to . 


. the Middle Temple, 
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Vol. 1, page 27) but now the Grant family 
seems to have been declining, for none of 
his four sons were either at the university 
or the Inns of Court. John, the heir, made 
a respectable enough marriage with Dorothy 
Winter, the half-sister of Thomas and Robert 
Winter, the Gunpowder Plotters, but other 
members of the family had little standing. 
Of the three younger brothers, Walter, 
Francis and Lodowick, Francis was appren- 
ticed to a silkman in London, and of the 
daughters, Mary, Ann and Matilda, Ann 
married Robert Higgins, the Grants’ bailiff. 
In 1603, at the age of twenty-five, John 
Grant succeeded to the family estates, only 
to lose them and his life in 1606 for his 
participation in the Gunpowder Plot. 


GLADYS JENKINS. 


SOME FURTHER POPE-DRYDEN 
INDEBTEDNESS? 


N his edition of Dryden Malone noted the 

parallel between Pope’s 

While expletives their feeble aid do join, 

And ten low words oft creep in one dul] line 
(lines 346-7 of An Essay in Criticism which, 
in Spence’s Anecdotes, Pope admitted he 
wrote first in prose and then versified) and 
Dryden’s statement: ‘He [an unspecified 
poet] is a very leveller in poetry: he creeps 
along with ten little words in every line, and 
helps out his numbers with For to, and Unto, 
and all the pretty expletives he can find’ 
(An Essay of Dramatic Poesy, near the 
beginning). Other Pope-Dryden debts I 
have not seen noted may, I think, be pressed. 
The first, which I advance with some dif- 
fidence, is Pope’s opinion of Lord Hervey, 
the well-known line ‘And he himself one 
vile antithesis ’ (An Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, 
1. 325), which may link with Dryden’s 
remark: ‘He [another unnamed poet] 
affects plainness, to cover his want of 
imagination: when he writes the serious 
way the highest flight of his fancy some 
miserable antithesis’ (ibid.). The second is 
Pope’s line ‘Willing to wound, and yet 
afraid to strike’ (Epistle, 1. 203) which 
(though the idea is slightly modified) may 
echo Dryden’s mention of ‘one who is so 
much a well-wisher to the satire, that he 
intends at least to spare no man; and though 
he cannot strike a blow to hurt any, yet he 
ought to be punished for the malice of the 
action.’ 
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In conclusion one may point out a further 
possible indebtedness—not, however, to 
Dryden—in the same piece: 

The hungry judges soon the sentence sign, 

And wretches hang that jurymen may dine 

(iii. 21-22), 
which Warton noted as being ‘from Con- 
greve’ but which may rather, on the other 
hand, echo Wycherley (The Plain Dealer, 
21666, I. i): ‘ You may talk, young lawyer, 
but I shall no more mind you than a hungry 
judge does a cause after the clock has struck 


one.’ H. W. Jones. 


WILLIAM STEVENSON, 
A REFORMING PHYSICIAN-POET 


AMONG the minor medical authors who 

have found a place in the Dictionary 
of National Biography is the Irish-born 
physician, William Stevenson. As_ the 
account given is inexact and incomplete, it 
is hoped that this note will remove some 
misconceptions, draw attention to an 
interesting personality and indicate several 
gaps in the information available. 

He described himself as first cousin to 
Andrew Thomas Stewart, sixth baron 
Stewart of Stewart, Stewartstown, co. 
Tyrone, and was thus ‘ related to the blood 
royal of Scotland.’ His father’s name was 
William,” while his mother was presumably 
Eleanor, only surviving daughter of Andrew 
Stewart of Irry.* He was probably born in 
the late 1730’s but no definite facts are 
known.’ He was studying at Edinburgh 


' Cases, xvii. 

?See the Dedication of his Poems. From the 
form of this dedication to his father, it is clear that 
many of the young William’s ideas on life were 
influenced by his father’s views. Even at this stage 
he was critical of the ‘great, the opulent, or the 
powerful,’ and sought to combine amusement and 
instruction in his writings. Little is known about 
his family. He seemed to have two brothers, James 
(Poems, ii, 93-4) and Robert (Poems, i, 259), one of 
whom died before William (Cases, 200n). 

°In Gout, 158, Stevenson refers to his mother’s 
family (Lord C——’s) being numerous but cut off 
prematurely, and mentions three of his sisters dying 
young. In the Genealogical and Historical Sketch 
of The Stuarts of Castlestuart, 1854, only one 
daughter, Eleanor, is given and it is suggested that 
she died unmarried. 

“ D.N.B. gives c. 1719, which is repeated by J. S. 
Crone, A Concise Dictionary of Irish Biography, 
1928, 239. The Librarian at Edinburgh writes that 
on the evidence of the Poems he would ‘not be 
inclined to put his date of birth before 1735.’ My 
warm thanks are due to Dr. L. W. Sharp for help 
on this and other points about Stevenson. 


University by 1756, when he appears in 
William Cullen’s chemistry class list; he 
refers to Cullen as ‘my much respected 
Master.” He studied anatomy under Pro. 
fessors Alexander Monroe I and II;* and 
was elected to the Edinburgh Medical 
Society (founded in 1737) on April 14th, 
1759.’ His college friends included James 
Sims,* later President of the London Medi- 
cal Society and medical author. He 
graduated M.D. in 1762 with a thesis De 
Diabete, and remained in Scotland for a 
further time, completing nearly fifteen years 
there for education and residence.’ In 1765 
he published from Edinburgh two volumes 
of Poems, which most bibliographical 
authorities have attributed to a contem- 
porary author on book-keeping.'° 

He probably left Edinburgh about this 
time’ and appears to have served in the 
army.’ Stevenson spent ‘many years’ 
practising in Coleraine and there ‘ imbibed 
much of my medical schism and unbelief.” 
By 1772 he was actively involved in 
theological and political controversy and 
“was obliged to commence an author in self- 
defence’; he wrote two pamphlets explain- 
ing his views.'* He was ‘ calumniated in the 
Dublin papers’ and his opponents claimed 
that Dr. William Burgh’s reply to the uni- 
tarian Theophilus Lindsey’s Apology ... 
(1774) also answered Stevenson’s arguments. 
He replied with a defence of Mr. Lindsey 
and two further satires: he may have known 


>’ Gout, Xx. 

* Expostulations, 124. 

"1780 Medical Register, information kindly sup- 
plied by Mr. L. M. Payne, Assistant Librarian, 
Royal College of Physicians. 

*D.N.B., which does not mention his residence 
at Edinburgh, but does state that he practised in 
Tyrone. Stevenson refers to him as ‘ Dr. Sims my 
quondam worthy college-friend’ (Gout, 89n). Dr. 
Sharp has found records of James ‘Sims’ or 
‘Syms’ attending Edinburgh classes in the sessions 
1762-4. 

* Expostulations, 63. 

e.g. Robert Watt, Bibliotheca Britannica ..., 
1824, ii, 880k; S. A. A]libone, A Critical Dictionary 
of English Literature . .. , 1859-71; British Museum 
Catalogue, 1896. See note 4, and also Gentleman's 
Magazine, 1799, i. 59. 

- ‘... left the college sixteen years ago,’ Cases, 

‘? The writer has not found the D.N.B. reference 
for this. : 

'’ Gout, xxxi; Cases, 87n. Most of the details 
of his period at Coleraine are given in Expostula- 
tions, where he mentions, inter alia, his friendship 
with an M.P. and attending musical parties. 

'* Expostulations, 16-7. He seems to ignore the 
earlier publication of his poems. 
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Lindsey personally, either in Ireland, where 
he remained until about 1777, or in England. 
Stevenson was attacked as a ‘ presbyterian 
parson’ and replied that he had ‘not the 
honour to be one; but . . . presbyterian 
parsons, or dissenting teachers Tes 
among the most disinterested friends of civil 
and religious liberty, the first characters, 
geniuses, scholars and writers of the age.” 

Stevenson then came to England, spend- 
ing some time in London where he published 
a political tract explaining his views on the 
American situation.'® There seems to be 
little evidence for his reputed Jacobite views, 
but plenty to show that he was a radical and 
friend of reform.'’ He was very critical of 
the political administration, describing ‘ the 
obstinacy, ambition, avarice, pride, infatua- 
tion, ignorance, and folly, of our ministers 
at the political helm.** He extended his 
criticism to all in authority, whether political, 
religious or local, and considered that little 
help would be obtained from those who had 
acquired riches.'® In this vein he described 
rank as ‘ the herald’s vain, hacknied apology 
for the Noble’s want of understanding, wis- 
dom, virtue, and conduct.”° Not un- 
naturally for an Irishman of that period, he 
was very critical of the British Empire; he 
considered the East Indies had been obtained 
‘by rapacity, injustice and barbarities’ and 
thought it incredible that the government 
should have ‘exhausted the resources of the 
nation, expended an hundred times ten 
thousand pounds additional to the destruc- 
tion of an hundred thousand lives ... to 
gain a three-penny tax on tea!”?? 

From London, Stevenson moved on to 
Bath and then to Wells, where he was the 
only physician, practising there for two years 
(1779-81).?* From Bath he issued in 1779 
his first known medical pamphlet on the 
Gout. He was probably _ particularly 
interested in this disease as he had himself 


Cases. Xxxvi. 

* Animadversions, 142. 

"The well-known Joseph Priestley was closely 
connected with Lindsey and was one of the leaders 
of the Reform movement. In his Expostulations 
(xxxv) Stevenson wrote warmly in praise of 
reformers and (xvii) acknowledged that he had 
been blamed and censured for signing the county 
of Nottingham petition for a more equal, con- 
sequently more just representation of the people.’ 

Expostulations, xix. 

"Thid., 15. 

m Ibid., 79. 

- Ibid., Ixxii ; Animadversions, 140. 

Expostulations, 28; see also note 7. 
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suffered from it while in Coleraine,”* but his 
views on its treatment were only part of 
those he had developed during his * fifteen 
years disinterested experience.”** In his own 
words, ‘I have succeeded these many years 
in proportion as I thought myself in medical 
matters, and departed from the axioms of 
the schools.’** He was very perturbed by 
the conservatism of medical thought 
(although he himself was very critical of 
inoculation*®®) and particularly with the 
excessive use of bleeding and of drugs. He 
was extremely critical of the average apothe- 
cary,”’ whom, he considered, had ‘ no right 
to undertake the management of diseases.’*® 
Partly because of a dispute with John 
Rocke, an apothecary at Wells, and partly 
to have more time for his writings, he moved 
from Wells in May 1781 and succeeded to 
the Newark practice of the ailing Dr. Hali- 
lay.** Here, too, his experience of the local 
apothecaries made him very critical of their 
work and this criticism featured prominently 
in his publications.*® He attacked all who 
supported them, including Dr. Buck, a rival 
Newark physician, and the Royal College of 
Physicians. He was convinced that ‘the 
common practice of physic is wrong in many 
of its first principles,’ and even considered 
his own doctoral thesis to be wrong; despite 
the accusations of his enemies, he considered 
that the reception of his writings and the 
extent of his practice encouraged him ‘to 
perserve in the hitherto untrodden path of 
medical reformation.”*' He often criticised 
other physicians for supporting apothecaries 
as a means of enrichment, and was proud 
of being the people’s physician, prepared to 
treat the labouring poor without fee.*? 

At Newark Stevenson showed another 
aspect of his many interests. He was a 
prominent supporter of and contributor to 
The Lady’s and Gentleman's Scientifical 
Repository, 1782-4, originally printed at 

** Gout, 20. 

** Cases, 55. 

** Ibid., 76. 

*® Gout, 55, where Stevenson complained that it 
spread the infection. 

77 His books give detailed histories of cases mis- 
handled by different apothecaries. On the other 
hand he recognised exceptions: his brother was a 
surgeon and apothecary in Belfast (Cases, 200n); 
see note 2. 

** Cases, vi. 

* ed... 2, 9. 

*°In Expostulations (vi) he emphasises that no 
apothecary had replied to his attacks. 


*' Cases, ix, 77, 66. 
$3 Ibid., xxvii, 5. 
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Newark by Stevenson’s own printer, James 
Tomlinson.** Like the London Lady’s 
Diary, this was designed to ‘promote the 
Study of Solid Knowledge in Science and 
Virtue, and included enigmas, rebuses, 
mathematical, scientific and literary queries 
and answers. Closely connected with the 
Repository and also printed by Tomlinson, 
was The English Museum, edited by Steven- 
son under the name of Dr. Conundrum 
junior. After Stevenson’s sudden death in 
April 1783, this ceased publication and the 
Repository was enlarged and _ issued 
quarterly, containing material submitted for 
the Museum.** 


William Stevenson’s known writings.*® 
De Diabete. Edinburgh M.D. thesis, 1762. 


Original Poems on Several Subjects, 2 vols., 
Edinburgh, 1765.*° <. These were pub- 


**The last part was issued from Sheffield by 
Joseph Gales, who had been an apprentice with 
Tomlinson at Newark and was mentioned by 
Stevenson as Tomlinson’s compositor. Gales was 
the leader of the Sheffield Reform Movement, and 
editor of the Sheffield Register, and also a Uni- 
tarian, perhaps having been influenced by his con- 
tact with Stevenson. When he was forced to flee 
from England, Gales became a successful editor of 
the Raleigh Register in the United States. For 
Gales’s experiences in Sheffield see W. H. G. 
Armytage’s article, The Editorial Experience of 
Joseph Gales, 1786-1794, in The North Carolina 
Historical Review, XXVIII, July 1951, 332-61, and 
a supplementary Further Note on Joseph Gales of 
Newark, Sheffield and Raleigh by the writer in the 
same Review. 

**For mention of Stevenson see Repository, 26, 
27, 45, 51, 53, 61, 63, 72, 78, 98, 116, 218. He 
died on the 13th, was buried on the 17th and 
administration was given to a creditor, Richard 
Crutwell, presumably the Bath printer of Gout, on 
24th of June. 

** It is probable that there are others not known 
to this writer, particularly as Stevenson himself 
admitted that he had ‘for many years past been 
used to write to the public under various signa- 
tures’ (Cases, 9). Some of the writings mentioned 
have not been traced by the writer and all those 
which have been seen are rare. For this reason 
some of the libaries known to possess them are 
indicated by the following symbols: 

8—The Bodleian Library; e—Edinburgh Uni- 

versity Library ; »—The British Museum; »—The 

Gilstrap Public Library and Municipal Museum, 

Newark, Notts; p—Royal Society of Medicine 

Library; w—Wellcome History of Medicine 

Library. 

The short titles used for reference and the edition 
consulted are indicated by heavy type. 

**In his poetry Stevenson was clearly influenced 
by Edward Young (D.N.B.) who is mentioned 
several times in Poems. The earliest dated piece 
was written in 1757, although in the Preface Steven- 
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lished because ‘ copies of verses ’ had been 
previously printed incorrectly.’ |p 
volume i was included : 

An Hymn to the Deity. In imitation of the 
civth Psalm. This was reissued from 
Newark in 1782.** 8, y. 

Two pamphlets explaining his religious 
views, both published in Ireland, the first 
in 1772 and_ the second _ shortly 
afterwards.** 

A defence of the Rev. Theophilus Lindsey 
against the attacks of Dr. Burgh. First 
published in Ireland and a second edition 
in England.*° 

Satires on bigotry and uncharitableness, 
about a Mr. D——.*° 

A satire on an offending female, the wife of 
a clergyman whom Stevenson criticised." 

A political tract on the American Con- 
troversy, London, c. 1777."* 

A Successful Method of treating The Gout 
by Blistering, with an Introduction con- 
sisting of miscellaneous matter, Bath, 
1779. ¥,, p,:%. 

An Ode to Peace, occasioned by the present 
crisis of the British Empire, with two 
prefaces adapted to the serious Aspect of 
the Times. 1780.** 

Cases in Medicine: interspersed with Stric- 
tures occasioned by Local Incidents. 2nd 
edition, with corrections and additions, 
Newark (and Retford), 1781. », p. 

A Reply to a Letter Addressed to Dr. 
Stevenson of Newark, by Edward Harri- 
son, M.R.M.S.E., Newark, 1782. #4, p. 

Candid Animadversions on Dr. Lee’s narra- 
tive of a singular gouty case. Strictures 


son says that most of them were ‘written at 4 
juvenile period of life.’ Pieces were dedicated to 
or written about his cousin Andrew Thomas 
Stewart; James, John and Miss Annie Hamilton; 
John Home, the playwright, author of Douglas and 
Agis, friend of David Hume; Mark Akenside, the 
poet physician; William Woty; John Bonar, the 
Scottish divine ; James Hervey, the Calvinist writer; 
Allan Ramsay, the Scottish poet; and William 
Shenstone, the poet. 

** Preface to Poems, ix. , in 

** Dedicated to his ‘worthy and liberal friend, 
William Green, the Newark-born learned hebraist 
(D.N.B.) 


** Expostulations, 18. 

* Toe... 22. 

‘' Ibid., 28. After representations, Stevenson only 
allowed this to circulate privately. Ju, 

“7A second edition was in preparation in 1781, 
Cases, 67n. Also Animadversions, 75. , , 

“Bibliotheca Brittannica, 1824, iv, ‘Peace.’ A 
second edition had been issued by 1782, Animadver- 
sions, 138 
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on Royal Medical Colleges. A Summary 
Opinion of the late Disorder called the 
Influenza. Newark, 1782. »#, », Pp, ». 

The English Museum, Newark, 1782-3 
(edited by Stevenson).** 

Expostulations on Medical Topics, &c. 
including Miscellaneous Matter, with Mr. 
John Rocke, surgeon-apothecary in Wells, 
Somerset: Moral, Religious and Political, 
with an Introduction and Two Appen- 
dices. Newark, 1783. ». 

Considerations on the dangerous effect of 
promiscuous blood-letting, and the com- 
mon preposterous administration of drugs, 
Newark, 1783.*° p. 

An Estimate of the Powers of Medicine (the 
Nervous, Alterative Class chiefly), in the 
Cure of Diseases.*® 

P. J. WALLIs. 


“ Repository, 2, 26, 72, 98. The second part was 
promised for the end of February 1783 but it is un- 
known whether it appeared. The writer has no 
knowledge of a copy of the first part being extant. 

“‘The only copy known is now temporarily not 
available. It is said to be a posthumous publication 
(D.N.B.). 

“This was being prepared for the press in 1779 
(Gout, iv). See also note 7. 


CHARLES BRIETZCKE’S DIARY, 1760 
(Continued from page 31) 


Thur. May Ist. Miss Borgards (with Mr. 
Crisp) drank Tea with Us, they go tomorrow 
to reside in a House they have taken for the 
Summer at Greenwich. I was to have met 
Geoe & have went to Covent Garden Play 
House but he disappointed so I walkd there 
& then to my Office & Home. 


Frid. 2nd. Sists & I were to see the Pictures’ 
of some present Artists in the Society’s 
Rooms in the Strand, went there again at 1 
with Mr. Larpent & Mr. Morrison came 
after us there, & at 5 again with Mrs. & Miss 
Ways my Mor. who drank Tea with us. I 
was set about a Letter at 10 & was waiting 


for Nothing till that Time, I got Home 
before 1. 


Sat. 3rd. I was this Morng. again to see the 
Collection of Pictures at the Society’s Room 
in the Strand, it exhibits Pieces of most of 
the principal Painters of the Age & of 
Statuary’s etc. drank Tea at Mrs Lorphelins 


‘The first free exhibition of the Society of Artists, 
later the Royal Academy. 
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to Night which turnd out Rainy, which is 
very much wanted. 


Sun. 4th. May. At Church Morng. & aftern. 
a very rainy Day which is most acceptable 
drank Tea at Mrs. Ways with my Mor. 
which is the most I went out to day as did 
my Grandt & Harriot at Mrs. Hoskins & 
little Garricks at Our House. 


Mon. 5th. was at Mrs. Lorphelins Relation 
in Holborn to see Ld. Ferrers go by to 
Tyburn to be executed for the Murder of his 
Steward Mr. Johnson he was attended by a 
Party of the Horse Grendrs & Foot Guards 
& went in a close Coach with a Coronet 
upon it & a Livery Sergeant behind & tho’ 
it was a rainy dirty Morng I never see a 
greater Crowd of People in all my Life than 
upon this Occasion, there were a Hearse & 
Black Coach each with 6 Horses attending 
the Procession he passed Soho Square about 
11, & was drest in White & Silver 3 & 4 Rgts, 
1, 7. & 11th Dragoons, Sth. 8th. 11th. 24th. 
33rd. SOth. Foot 1760. a rainy Day & likely 
to continue so. 


Tue. 6th. More Rain, busy with Commas— 
& a heap of other Things enough to turn 
ones head. Ld. Ferrers suffered a good deal 
of Pain in His execution as the Foot Step 
did not fall away in Time, he moved his 
Hands (wch were tied down) up to his Cap 
over his Face but Jack Ketch pulled them 
down & soon put an End to his Misery. Sis. 
Nancy is not pretty well Mrs. Wade dined 
with us. 


Wed. 7th. Mr. Morin has staid at Home 
above this Week, & has been done 3 or 4 
Times this last Winter for a Swelling in his 
Jaw wch will not go away till he has had a 
Tooth out called at Col. Elliots, & upon Mr. 
Martheille who is come from Mr. Banks. I 
had not seen Him above a Yr. past. 


Thur. 8th. By what Mrs. Wade said to my 
Mor. & Grandr last Tuesy The D & D of 
Grafton? are far from being happy, She 
games intollerably & he is very saving; She 
asked Him t’other Day for 50 Guins but he 
did not give her, he said He woud Give her 
with all his Heart but not to game away. 
Mrs. Wade said they often worded about 
her Play etc. I called at Coll Elliots for a 
Lr. my Lady Frances had wrote to Him & 
wch I was to send to Him in Scotland where 
he went last Tuesday. I see my Lady who 


*Charles’s father, Daniel Britzcke, was con- 


fidential servant to the Duke. 
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was much obliged to me she said. Mrs. 
Moran drank Tea with Us, Nancy is better, 
walkd in the Park & Green Park, which 
was not very pleasant, with Mr. Sutton, went 
to my Office where I am busy now all day 
& night too & Home. 


Frid. 9th. I went Home at 10, & found I 
was wanted afterds but I am determined to 
do so always for I waited from 7 till that 
Time for Nothing. 


Sat. 10th. Took a Turn in the Park, which 
begins to put on the Face of Summer, 
especially after the Rain we have lately had. 


Sun. 11th. At Church Morng. & Aftern 
walkd in the Garden with Master Garricks 
where I lost my Handkerchief & in the Park 
with Bettenson & G—, in the Evg. with Mrs. 
B., who I had not seen since her lying in. 


Mon. 12th. May. Mr. Martheille calld upon 
me we went to Mrs. Holwells He dined with 
Us as Miss Hayes did with Sist Nancy who 
is better I walkd in the Park to my Office & 
Home. 


Tue. 13th. Asked Mr. Potenger if he had 
spoke to My Lord yet about me, he said no, 
& said I had better wait, I told him my Mind 
pretty well, that I was greatly concerned at 
my Lds. Forgetting me & hoped I should 
Now share his Favors with the rest of the 
Office and feared I should be quite forgot 
by his Ldp. if I was to speak he promised 
to do for me or tell me if he could not. My 
Lord set out for York to Night so I went 
Home at 10. 


Wed. 14th. went to Mr. Charlewoods & got 
his Tickets for Ranelagh, but as Mr. Wright 
offer’d driving me in his Phaeton to Epsom 
Races I left them at Home with Harrt. for 
Him, & at 1 set out with Mr. Wright, at 3 
we dined at Euol & got upon the Downs 
Time enough for the Races which began at 
5. Ld Portmore’s Horse Chicken won the 
second & last Heat & was entitled to the 
Race. See Mr. Holford Mr. Sutton & a 
great many others on the Course. Went to 
Epsom at 8, drest myself & went with Mr. 
Wright to the Assembly but we did not 
dance it was a very poor one. Wright came 
to me about 11 & we went to the Castle & 
supped & to bed before 1. 


Thur. 15th. We breakfasted at the Coffee 
House, a great many Black Legs about the 
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Town today seeing what Fool they can gull, 
We rode out by Ashted where we see Mr. 
Williams House wch stands very pleasant it 
has a noble Prospect all over & from Downs, 
& so to Leatherhead, we din’d at the Black 
Spread Eagle where were a great deal of 
Company & at 5 went to the Downs again 
which was full of Coaches People Horses 
etc. I went to a House to see the Horses 
run, where were Lady Waldegrave* Miss 
Walpole’s Lady M. Kepple etc. Mr. Wynne 
Barry etc. Mr. Sparrow’s Horse of the 
Coach at Sutton won the Hunter’s Plate, Mr. 
Reeds pushed hard for it the Second Heat 
which was the last, we drove round the 
Course & then went to Epsom, the Compy 
& not having see a Horse Race made it 
agreable enough, but I don’t think, that the 
Expense of being at such Places more than 
once is adequate to the Pleasure in my 
Opinion went to the Coffee House where | 
see a great many of the London Bucks, had 
a negus of Wines & went Home where we 
lay & to Bed by 10. 


Frid. 16th. Got up at 6 & set off for London, 
breakfasted at Tooting at 1/2 past 8, & in 
London 1/2 past 9. I got Home before 
any of the Family except the Maids were up, 
drest myself & went to the Office where I see 
Mr. Larpent etc. all is very quiet at the 
Office now as my Lord is in Yorkshire, so 
Mr. Potenger said who came into his Room 
while Mr. Noble & I were there, in the evg. 
walkd in the Green Park with Mrs. & Miss 
Meredith & see Mr. Wynne & Geo. there, 
Nothing to do to Night. Martheille dined 
with Us & Miss Wayes drank Tea. 


Sat. 17th. I drank Tea with Lorphelin & 
Cass Way with Nancy & then I walkd in the 
Park which is very pleasant now walkd in 
the Park with Sutton & Pickell. 


Sun. 18th. May. A rainy Sunday tho’ I was 
at Church morng. & after. walkd in Our 
Gardens with Miss Edwards Colliers took 
Mast Garricks to Jermyn Street & drank Tea 
at Mrs. B’s which was the Ist. Time I have 
been in their House since She lay in & shall 
be the last, not out of any pique to her poor 
Woman for I sincerely pity Her, but 
Resentment of her Husbands vile Behaviour 
& Exposing his Family in the Manner he 
does, we walkd thro’ the Park with Mrs. B., 


* The beauty of her day. She and Lady Keppel 
were Horace Walpole’s nieces. 
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I took the Garricks Home & went there again 
& Home. 


Mon. 19th. The weather rainy so I could 
not walk much I was to see Mr. Wright play 
at Tennis, he always is there almost & I 
believe it helps, to keep his Phaeton & 3 or 
4 Horses as he has for I am sure his Salary 
won't do it. 


Tue. 20th. More Rain, I calld at 3 at Lady 
Frances’ss to know if she should send a 
Letter to Coll. Elliot to Night, but as She 
was not at Home I was obliged to go thro’ 
the Rain there again where I drank Tea, 
went to my Office & Home by 10. 


Wed. 2ist. Still Rainy, I begin to wish for 
fair Weather as one can’t enjoy the Time 
we have now my Lds. out of Town, I staid 
at Home this evg. & read. 


Thur. 22nd. calld at Lady Frances’s but no 
Packet any more then as I told her Lady- 
ship the Kings Speech etc. I dined at Mr. 
Wace’s, with Mr. Webb we went to Whit- 
fields Tabernacle* I to my Office took a Turn 
in the Park with Mr. Webb & then to my 
Office & Home. The Parliament are pro- 
rogued to July 18th. 


Frid. 23rd. Took a Turn in the Park as 
usual, indeed it is a little Relaxation to me to 
walk there, it being near the Office too, 
makes it still more agreable. Met Mr. Wace 
at 4 at the Somerset Coffee House, we took a 
Ramble to Moorfields. I then went to my 
Office & Home. 


Sat. 24th. calld at Col. Elliot’s this morng. 
but as Col. Elliot comes Home next Tuesy 
they don’t come any more, this evng. I walkd 
in the Park with Mr. Tadwell there Mrs. 
Vibert Madam & Miss Meredith see them 
Home went to my Office & Home. 


Sun. 25th. Whit Sunday. was at Chapel 
morng, & aftern & see both Times Miss 
Weston, I have seen her there the whole 
Winter, but I think never to appear so hand- 
some as she did to me today, she sits look- 
ing & oggling always in our Closet Mrs. 
Cashing & Daugr drank Tea with Harrt & 
Grandmor & then at Mrs. Hoskins Miss 
Proctors with Nancy, & I with Miss P & S 
Ways who after Chapel asked me to attend 


“In the Tottenham Court Road; built in 1735 
George Whitefield, leader of the Methodists. 
t was destroyed in the second World War. 
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them into the Park so we walkd there & sat 
down in the Green Park, see them Home, 
Pretty Girls will hardly let me walk with 
them, — Girls as them, ask it of me as a 
Favour, so it makes good my Opinion of 
this World’s Inequality in every Thing. 


Mon. 26th. May. Tho’ Whit Monday I was 
filling up Commns all the Morng. & in the 
evg. after being at the Office till past 7 walkd 
in the Park & Green Park with Majr Lesley 
where I see Mrs. Fraser, it was very pleasant 
& light till past 9, when I went directly 
Home. 


Tue. 27th. Took a Walk in the Green Park 
etc. Col. Elliot who had been to his Estate 
in Scotland for near 3 weeks came Home 
last night, so to Morrow I design going to 
Him. 


Wed. 28th. was this morng. at Col. Elliot’s 
to acquaint Him of Mr. Berrisfords Death 
& to speak for my getting into the Treasury 
he was very civil & promised to speak for 
me to Mr. West calld at Mr. Charlewoods 
but his Tickets were engaged after Dinner I 
went & sat down in the Park then walkd to 
Vauxhall (bowd to Miss Carson) who I see 
in returning from thence at 10 see Dives of 
ours & Mr. Alderton walkd Home with me. 


Thur. 29th. My Ld. came to Town this 
Evg.; which turned out a little rainy I was 
at the Green Park Coffee House to the Office 
& Home. 


Frid. 30th. walkd in the Park this Evg. with 
Mrs. Meredith Miss & Mr. Vibert went to 
the Office but as we. dispatched no 
Messenger I went Home at 10. 


Sat. 3lst. May. was at Col. Elliot’s this 
Morng., who told me he had spoke to Mr. 
West, & that he could not do any Thing for 
me in the Treasury as the D. of Newcastle 
had saddled him with so many persons, .. . 
Bishop’s Son & others, Mr. Elliot & my Lady 
were both very civil & invited me to come 
to the Grove, I walkd in the Green Park etc. 
with Mr. Pickel where I see Mr. & Mrs. 
Frazer & Miss Arnold sat down on Ld. 
Godolphin’s Bench to night Gazette has 
Pocock accts of his engagement in the East 
Indies. 


(Communicated by Miss ELMA HAILey) 


(To be continued) 
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DR. JOHNSON’S ENGLISH 
PROSE READING 


(Continued from page 110) 


HISTORY 


Johnson possessed an Archaeological 
Dictionary’*® and several Chronologies.'”° 
He quoted Raleigh’s History of the World’ 
often in his Dictionary: other general or 
ancient histories known to him were those 
by King,'”? Rollin,’’* Shuckford,''* and Lord 
Kames.*** The Universal History by Sale 
and others’’* was included in the list he 
recommended to Astle. He had a copy of 
Hamptom’s Polybius’'® and referred to 
Gordon’s Tacitus.’ He quoted from 
William Wotton’s History of Rome (1701), 
(e.g. under honour), knew the Roman his- 
tories of Hook,’* Goldsmith,® and 
Vertot,’*® and reviewed Blackwell’s Memoirs 
of the court of Augustus (1753- ) 

It is not certain which translation of 
Pufendorf’s Introduction to History'** he 
used. Knolles’s Generall History of the 
Turkes'** was one of his favourites, and he 
knew three more of Vertot’s books—the 


*°* By T. Wilson (1783), (Cat. 40), (Life, iv. 162). 

** Isaac Newton, The Chronology of Ancient 
Kingdoms Amended (1728), (Cat. 538). 

N. L. du Fresnoy, Chronological tables of univer- 
sal history to the year 1743 (1762), (Cat. 29). 

J. Kennedy, A Complete System of Astronomical 
Chronology (1762), (Cat. 66: Life, i. 366). 

*° 1614 (Rambler, 123). 

“"'W. King, An Historical Account of the 
Heathen Gods and Heroes (1711), (King, 14). 

“*C. Rollin, Ancient History (English edit., 1738- 
40), (Life, iv. 311). 

"4° S. Shuckford, The Sacred and Profane History 
of the World (1728), (Life, iv. 311). 

4 Sketches of the History of Man (1774), (Life, 
iii. 340, 351). 

8 1739 (Life, iv. 311, 382). 

“°J. Hampton, The General History (1756-72), 
(Cat. 330). 

106) T. Gordon, The Works (1728-31), (Dryden, 
oan Hook, Roman History (1738-71), (Life, 
v. , 

"* The Roman History (1769), (Cat. 269: “he 
excels Vertot. Sir, he has the art of compiling, 
and of saying every thing he has to say in a pleas- 
ing manner,” Life, ii. 236-7: also, iv. 312). 

*°R. Aubert de Vertot D’Auboeuf, The History 
of the Revolutions that happened in the government 
of the Roman Republic (1720), (Life, ii. 237). 

2S. von Pufendorf, An Introduction to the 
History of the principal Kingdoms and States of 
Europe. The B.M. has various edits. of J. Crull’s 
transl. beginning with the 3rd, 1699, and J. Sayer’s 
(from the French), 1748. (Life, iv. 311). 

21603 (D: Rambler, 123: Life, i. 100: Haw- 
kins, 40, etc.). 


Knights of Malta,'** and the Revolutions in 
Portugal’** and Sweden.'** With the last. 
named might be grouped Harte’s History of 
Gustavus Adolphus'** and Charles Sheri- 
dan’s History of the Late Revolution in 
Sweden.'*’ Mention of Robertson’s History 
of America‘** must complete these intro. 
ductory paragraphs, for the bulk of John. 
son’s historical reading was undoubtedly 
concerned with the British Isles. 

The list begins with the Chronicles of 
Grafton’”’ and Holinshed.'*° The Dictionary 
quotes Camden’s Britannia and 
Remaines:**? Johnson borrowed Fuller's 
Worthies*** from the Cathedral Library, 
Lichfield, 5th October, 1784:'** Leland’s 
Itinerary’** is described as “an unpleasant 
book of mere hints.”'*** W. Charleton’s 
Chorea Gigantum (1663)—an attempt to 
prove Stonehenge was made by the Danes— 
is mentioned in a letter.'*’ He quoted 
Hearne in the Dictionary under stoniness, 
and referred to “the learned antiquary of 
Oxford” in The Rambler (71). He had 
copies of Wood’s Athenae Oxonienses'* and 
W. Kennett’s Parochial Antiquities,’ and 
quoted Aubrey’s Miscellanies**® in his Life 
of Roscommon (6). 

Of general histories of England he knew 
Milton’s,‘*' Echard’s,'** T. Carte’s,’** and 


1231728 (Life, iv. 311). 

14The History of the Revolution in Portugal 
(1700), (Life, iv. 311). B.M. has numerous later 
edits., including 1712 to which Hughes, 10 refers. 

"88 The History of the Revolutions in Sweden (3rd 
edit., 1711), (Life, iv. 311). E 

26 1759 (Cat. 275: Life, ij. 120, iv. 78). 

27 1778 (Life, iii. 284). Cf. present writer's “ Dr. 
Johnson and Sweden,” English, VIII, 184-188. 

1281777 (Johnson had several copies—Cat. 166, 
177, 333). ( 

2° Cat. 279. The date given is 1550: this was 
probably Grafton’s issue of E. Hall’s The union of 
two noble and illustre famelies of Lancastre and 
York. Grafton’s own chronicle was of later date. 

‘801577 (D). Johnson bequeathed copies of 
Holinshed and Stowe to Hawkins (Hawkins, 593). 

‘81 1586. Johnson used E. Gibson’s edit., 1695 
(D: ? Cat. 605). 

132 Remaines of a Greater Worke (1605), (D: 
Life, iii. 304, iv. 212). 

93 1662. 

14 Life, iv. 543. 

85 1710-12: The laboryous journey, &c., 15%. 

86 Life, v. 445. 

187 892, 

88 1691-2, (Cat. 210). 

189 1695, (Cat. 38). 

© 1696. : . 

1 The History of Britain (1670), (Milton, 142), 

“2 Works (Cat. 379): The History of England 
appeared in 1707 and 1718. D quotes under, ¢8. 
merrythought, mighty. 
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Catherine Macaulay’s:“* he had the 1736 
collected edition of Nicolson’s Historical 
Libraries:**° of J. Granger’s Biographical 
History'*® he said that it “ is 

full of curious anecdote, but might have 

been better done. The dog is a Whig. I do 

not much like to see a Whig in any dress; 
but I hate to see a Whig in a parson’s 

gown” (Life, v. 255): 
and perhaps this is the most convenient place 
to note A. Ferguson’s Essay on the History 
of Civil Society.**” 

The list of works (given in approximately 
their historical sequence) in a further foot- 
note’ will give some idea of Johnson’s 
detailed reading. 


34 General History of England (1747-55), (Life, 
ii, 344, iv. 311). 

“The History of England (1763-83), (Cat. 68). 

“Cat, 215. The English, Scottish, and Irish 
parts were published separately in 1696-99, 1702, 
and 1724. 

“6 1769-74 (Life, iii. 91). 

“1 1767 (Piozzi, 42). 

“8C. Parkin, An impartial Account of the 
Invasion under William Duke of Normandy (1756), 
(reviewed). 

J. Hayward, The lives of the III Normans, Kings 
of England (1613, repr. Harl. Misc.), (Ascham). 

W. Prynne, The History of King John etc. 
(1670), (Cat. 598). 

G. Lyttelton, The History of the Life of King 
Henry the Second (1767-71), (Life, ii. 38). 

F. Bacon, The Historie of the Raigne of King 
Henry the Seventh (1622), (D: Life, v. 220). 

J. Hayward, The life and raigne of King Edward 
the sixt (1630), (D). 

W. Tytler, The Inquiry . . . into the Evidence 
against Mary Queen of Scots . . . (1759), (reviewed). 

F. Bacon, Considerations touching a Warre with 
Spaine (1629), (D: “heavily scored throughout 
with literally thousands of markings,’ Ingpen & 
Stonehill, op. cit., 10). 

J. Howell, Dodona’s Grove (1640), (D). England’s 
Teares for the present Wars (1644), (D). B. White- 
locke, Memorials of the English Affairs (1682), 
(Waller, 38). 

F. Peck, Memoirs of the Life and Actions of 
Oliver Cromwell (1740), (Cowley, 45). 

F. Bacon, A Letter of Advice written . . . to 
the Duke of Buckingham (1661), (D). 

H. Wotton, A short view of the life and death of 
George Villiers Duke of Buckingham (1641), (D). 
Characters of Some Kings of England and Of 
Robert Devereux. . . . (1651), (D). 

E. Waller, Workes . . . in this Parliament (1645), 
(D: Waller, 25, 26 &c. refer). 

Earl of Clarendon, The History of the Rebellion 
N24) (Life, iv. 311: Rambler, 123: Idler, 65: 
e Life (first pub. with History, but work usually 

nown as Life pub. 1759), (Cowley, 179). 

Graunt, Natural and political observations 
upon the bills of mortality (1662), (Life, iv. 473: D). 

. Brown, Miscellanea Aulica: or, A Collection 
of State-Treatises (1702), (Cowley, 17). 
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He reviewed R. Keith’s Catalogue of the 
bishops in Scotland to 1688:'*° of T. Morer’s 
Short Account of Scotland’ he said, “ It is 
sad stuff, Sir, miserably written—,”'*' and 
of Macpherson’s Origin, antiquities, &c. of 
the antient Caledonians,'** 

“vou might read half an hour, and ask 

yourself what you had been reading: there 

were so many words to so little matter, 

that there was no getting through the 

book.’””*** 
He knew Lord Hailes’s Remarks on the his- 
tory of Scotland,’** and he had four more 
histories of that country in his library—those 
by Robertson,’®* Ridpath,'** Stuart,’*’ and 
the Annals of Lord Hailes,'** of which last- 
named he said that they 


“have not that painted form which is the 


A. Grey, Debates of the house of commons (1667- 
94), (1769), (Waller, 74). 

J. Oldmixon, History of England, During the 
Reigns of the Royal House of Stuart (1730), (Addi- 
son, 83). 

E. Chamberlayne, The Present State of England 
(1669: many later edits. with additions to 36th, 
1755), (Letter 44). 

R. Kane, Narrative of the Campaigns in the 
reigns of King William III and Queen Anne (1745), 
(D, under attack). 

G. Carleton (? Defoe), Military Memoirs from 
1672-1713 (1728), (Johnson “sat up till he had 
read it through,” Life, iv. 334). 

G. Burnet, History of His Own Time (1724- ), 
(Cat. 41, 503: Life, ii. 213, v. 285: Idler, 65: 
Milton, 101: D' under whig). 

N. Hooke, An Account of the Conduct of the 
aa Duchess of Marlborough (1742), (Life, v. 

). 


T. Carte, An History Of the Life of James Duke 
of Ormonde (1735-6), (Life, v. 296: Dryden, 168). 

J. Addison, The Present State of the War (1708), 
(Addison, 77: D). 

J. Swift, History of the Four Last Years of the 
Queen (1758), (Idler, 65: Piozzi, . Some 
Thoughts on the Barrier Treaty (1712), (Swift, 49). 
The Conduct of the Allies (1712), (Life, ii. 65: D: 
Swift, 45). The Public Spirit of the Whigs (1714), 
(Swift, 58). 

‘Junius,’ Letters (1769-72, collected 1772), (Life, 
iii. 376). 

J. Campbell, Political Survey of Great Britain 
(1774). 

oF Poo. 

ue 172. 

‘8! Life, iii. 242. 

2 1768. 

88 Life, v. 206. 

‘84 1773, (Life, v. 38). 

‘8S The History of Scotland (1759), (Cat. 269). 

6G. Ridpath, The Border History of England 
and Scotland (1776), (Cat. 329). 

*7G. Stuart, The History of Scotland (1782), 
(Cat. 374). 

88 Annals of Scotland (1776), (Cat. 460: Life, iii. 
120, 404). 
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taste of this age . . . I never before read 
Scotch history with certainty.”’°° 


On Ireland, he can be shown to have known 
J. Davies’ Discoverie of the True Causes 
why Ireland was never entirely Sub- 
dued ... ,'*° Spenser’s View of the State of 
Ireland,'* Petty’s Political Anatomy of Ire- 
land,'*? Swift’s Short View,'® J. Dalrymple’s 
Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland,’™ T. 
Leland’s History,’®* and T. Campbell’s Philo- 
sophical Survey of the South of Ireland.'** 

Church history can be represented by 
Bingham’s Origines ecclesiasticae, or the 
antiquities of the Christian church,'* 
du Pin’s Compendious History of the 
Church,'** Brent’s translation of the History 
of the Council of Trent,’** and Fuller’s 
Church-History of Britain." Miscelianeous 
histories which might be mentioned are 
Burney’s General History of Music,’ and 
the histories of the Royal Society by Sprat'”? 
and by Birch.*** 


He possessed copies of Postlethwayt’s 
Universal Dictionary of Trade and Com- 
merce,'"* Beawes’s Merchant's Directory,'” 
and contributed the preface to Rolt’s New 
Dictionary of Trade and Commerce (1756).* 
He quoted Addison’s Trial of Count Tariff'’® 
and Child’s New Discourse of Trade'‘"’ in 
the Dictionary. He may have known one of 


'* Life, iii. 58. 

‘© 1612 (D). 

‘6 1633 (D). 

*62 1691 (Life, i. 440). 

‘6° 1727-8 (D). 

**¢ 1771-88 (Milton, 101: “* nothing can be poorer 
than his mode of writing: it is the mere bouncing 
of a schoolboy,” Life, ii. 210). 

65 1773 (Life, iti. 112). 

86 1778 (Life, iv. 320). 

'®? 1708-22 (Cat. 34). 

“© Transl. T. Fenton (1713), (Life, iv. 311). 

'®* 1620 (Life, i. 107). 

* But cf. Life, i. 359: ‘** Sir (said he) I never saw 
the man, and never read the book.’ ”’ 

7° 1655 (Cat. 595). 

*) 1776-89 (Cat. 332). Johnson had only the two 
vols. published before his death, of course—i, 1776, 
and ii, 1782. 

2 1667 (Life, iv. 311: ‘‘ This is one of the few 
books which selection of sentiment and elegance of 
diction have been able to preserve, though written 
upon a subject flux and transitory,” Sprat, 5). 

8 1756-7 (Cat. 548). 

“2nd edit., 1757 (Cat. 354). 

"SW. Beawes, Lex Mercatoria Rediviva, or the 
Merchant's Directory (Cat. 473, dated 1752: B.M. 
copy, 1761). 

*§ The Late Tryal and Conviction of Count Tariff 
(1713), (D). 

"7 1665 (D). 


Davenant’s Treatises,\"* T. Mun’s English 
treasure by forraign trade (1664),\” and 
Locke’s Further Considerations concerning 
Raising the Value of Money (1695).'*° He 
reviewed J. Hanway’s Historical Account of 
British Trade over the Caspian Sea (1753), 
and knew Swift’s Some Observations Upon 
Wood's Halfpence'* and Drapiers 


Letters.'*? 


A few pieces which he apparently knew, 
dealing with various histories, are noted 
below.’** 


A number of what might be called local 
or regional studies remain to be noted, 
Johnson is thought to have used Spelman’s 
list of towns and villages:'** he quoted 
Carew’s Survey of Cornwall'** frequently in 
the Dictionary, and referred to T. R. Nash's 
Collections for the History of Worcester 
shire:'** he reviewed Hanway’s Journal of 
Eight Days Journey from London to Ports- 
mouth,'*? and mentioned Derrick’s Letters 
from Leverpoole, Chester, Corke, &c.'** The 
Catalogue shows that he had Stow’s Survay 
of London,'** Gwinn’s London and West- 
minster improved (for which he wrote a 
Dedication),'*® and _ histories of Man- 


sa ? Hazen, 187. 


"° Ibid. 

'*° Tbid., and Life, iv. 105. 

*1 1724 (D). 

**? Reprinted 1725. (Life, 319). 

‘8° G, Burnett, Reflections On Mr. Varilla’s His- 
tory. . . . (1686), (Dryden, 124): Defence of the 
Reflections. . . . (1687), (ibid.). 

T. Salmon, An Impartial Examination of Bishop 
Burnet’s History. . . . (1724), (Sprat, 20). 

J. Burton, The Genuineness of Ld. Clarendon’s 
History Vindicated (1744), (Smith, 2). 

H. E. Davis, An Examination on the 15th and 
16th Chapters of Mr. Gibbon’s History. . . . (1778), 
(Cat. 32). 

** Villare Anglicum (1656), (Rowe, 1. n.3). 

6 1602. He quoted this delightful book 314 
times in the Dictionary, and identification of the 
quotations shows that while he read it right through, 
he quoted some parts of it particularly heavily. 
From seven pages dealing with the tin-mines and 
from six pages dealing with crops he took 18 quota- 
tions pod 9 From four pages about birds he took 
19 quotations. From seven pages dealing with fish- 
ing he quoted illustrations for 42 words, and from 
a single page about Cornish seafowl he quoted 18 
times. It may be worth noting that, from an 
entirely different _book—Bacon’s History of 
Henry VII—he took 19 quotations from the six- 
and-a-half pages dealing with Perkin Warbeck’s 
Cornish rebellion. 

**6 1781-2 (Butler, 2). 

*7 2nd edit., 1757 (Life, ii. 122). 

*** 1767 (Life, i. 456, v. 117). 

**° 1598 (Cat. 217). 

*° 1766 (Life, ii. 25: Cat. 647). 
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chester’? and Birmingham.'** Of books 


around Britain, he 
193 


about the islands 
reviewed Borlase on the Islands of Scilly, 
and knew Sacheverell on the Isle of Man,’** 
Martin on the Western Islands of Scot- 
land,'** and Macaulay on St. Kilda." He 
alluded twice in letters to Twiss’s Tour in 
Ireland,*" and spoke knowledgeably several 
times about T. Pennant’s Tour in 
Scotland.*** ' 

Legal literature was a not unimportant 

rt of Johnson’s reading. He borrowed 
from the law dictionaries of Cowell'*® and 
Blount?’ for his Dictionary, and owned a 
copy of Jacob’s*”’ as well. He had 30 
volumes of Acts of Parliament,?°* and 8 
volumes Abridgement of the  statutes.**° 
The Dictionary yields quotations from M. 
Hale’s History of the Common law of 
England (1713), and more or less standard 
works by Fortescue,?°* Coke,’ Howell,’°® 
and Ayliffe.*°’ His library contained the 
general commentaries of Wood*’* and 
Blackstone,?°*? and works on mediaeval law 
by Daines Barrington,’'® Blackstone,*"’ 


™By J. Whitaker (1771), (Life, iii. 333: Car. 
382). 

™ By W. Hutton (1781), (Cat. 495). 

" W. Borlase, Observations on the Ancient and 
Present State of the Islands of Scilly (1756). 

'“W. Sacheverell, An Account of the Isle of Man 
(1702), (Life, v. 336). 

'""M. Martin, A Description of the Western 
Islands of Scotland (1703): (Life, i. 450, iii. 243: 
Journey, 57). 

'"*K. Macaulay, History of St. Kilda (1764), 
(Life, ii. 51, 150, v. 118). (For authorship, cf. 
RES., xvi. (1940), 44 et seqq.). 

'" 1776 (Letters 395, 482). 

1774-6 (Life, ii. 347, iii. 271-3: Journey, 135). 

J. Cowell, The Interpreter (1607). Cf. my 
on on Johnson’s Dictionary,” N. & Q., cxcv. 

*’T. Blount, A Law Dictionary (1670). 
= Jacob, A new Law Dictionary (1729), (Cat. 


* Cat. 120. 

tw, 25. 

™ J, Fortescue, The Difference between an Abso- 
lute and a Limited Monarchy (1714). 

**E. Coke, Institute of the Lawes, or commen- 
larie upon Littleton (1628). 

“J. Howell, The Preheminence and Pedigree of 
Parlement (1644). 

“J. Ayliffe, Parergon Juris Canonici Anglicani 
(1726), . 119), 

"T. Wood, Institute of the Laws of England 
(1720), (Cat. 28). , —— 

" W. Blackstone, Commentaries on the laws of 
England (1765-8), (Cat. 186). 

bservations on the more ancient statutes 

(1766), (Cat. 65: “I have read your book, Sir, 
with great pleasure,” Life, iii. 314). 
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Wallace,”** and Nelson.*** He had three 
treatises on pleas,’'* together with Salkeld’s 
Reports*'®> and Maclaurin’s Decisions.*** 
He had R. Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law,*"’ and 
I have traced Dictionary quotations to Spel- 
man’s Churches not to be Violated and The 
Larger Treatise concerning Tythes.*’* In 
voluminousness, if not in number of titles, 
Johnson’s law-reading was by no means 
inconsiderable.*’® 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


Johnson’s library, at his death, contained 
a Dictionary of Ancient Geography**® and 
de Maupertuis’ Figure of the earth,” and 
his Dictionary included quotations from 
Heylyn,**? Abbot’s Briefe Description of the 
whole worlde,*** and Harris's book on 
globes,*** but it is his life-long interest in 
travellers which is particularly interesting. 

His recorded opinions are contradictory. 
On one occasion he remarked, “ How little 
does travelling supply to the conversation of 


*11'W. Blackstone, The great charter, and charter 
of the forest (1759), (Cat. 642). 

72 R. Wallace, Thoughts on the Origin of Feudal 
Tenures (1783), (Cat. 331). 

73 W. Nelson, Lex maneriorum, Or the Law and 
Customs . . . relating to Manors and Lords of 

anors. . . . (1726). 

**W. Ryley, Placita Parliamentaria, Or Plead- 
ings in Parliament . . . in the Reign of Edward I 
& Edward Il... . (1661), (Cat. 118). 

M. Hale, Historia placitorum Coronae; or, his- 
tory of the Pleas of the Crown (1685), (Cat. 216: 
Idler, 65). 

W. Hawkins, Treatise of Pleas of the Crown 
(1716), (Cat. 216). 

*°W. Salkeld, Reports of Cases in the King’s 
Bench, 1689-1712 (1717-18), (Cat. 473). 

**® J. Maclaurin, Arguments and Decisions in the 
High Court (1774), (Cat. 65). 

*"7 1760 (Cat. 282). 

*!8 Works (1723), (Cat. 218). 

Sir A. McNair, Dr. Johnson and the Law 
(Cambridge, 1948), 31-7, suggested possible indenti- 
fications of several items in the Catalogue—e.g., J. 
Johnson, Collections of all the Ecclesiastical Laws, 
Canons ... &c. (1720), (no. 43): W. Smith, The 
Nature and Institution of Government (1771), (no. 
48): and N. B. Halked, A Code of Gentoo Laws 
(1781), (no. 322). 

#29 By A. Macbean (1773), (Cat. 32). 

** Transl. from the French of P. L. M. de 
Maupertuis, 1738, (Cat. 23). 

*2 Probably Cosmographie (1652), enlarged from 
Sa (1621). 

223 1 9 


*4J. Harris, The description and uses of the 
Celestial and Terrestrial Globes . . . (1703). John- 
son furnished the Dedication for G. Adams’s 
Treatise describing and explaining the construction 
and use of New Celestial and Terrestrial Globes 
(1766), (Life, ii. 44). 
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any man who has travelled?”,*** and he 

wrote to Mrs. Thrale, “ You 
have often heard me complain of finding 
myself disappointed by books of travels; 
I am afraid travel itself will end likewise 
with disappointment. One town, one 
country, is very like another: civilized 
nations have the same customs, and 
barbarous nations have the same 


99226 

nature .. . A. D. ATKINSON. 
(To be continued) 

Fife, mi. 352. 26 Letter 318. 


THREE NOTES ON 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
BY ELIHU HUBBARD SMITH 


HUNDREDS of comments on national 

figures and affairs between the years 
1795 and 1798 are to be found in the un- 
published diary of Elihu Hubbard Smith a 
New York physician, literary man, and erst- 
while Hartford Wit. Smith was intensely 
serious and energetic, an _ indefatigable 
observer and recorder. He had a cool head, 
an ingrained love for fact, a wide acquain- 
tance among the important people of his 
day and a tendency to be severe in his judg- 
ments. The following diary entries in which 
Alexander Hamilton is mentioned have some 
interest as the reactions of an observant, 
intelligent contemporary. 


I 

On October 3, 1795, Smith wrote: 
We drank tea at Mr. Winthrop’s. Col. 
Hamilton came there. Conversation 
settled on the Fever, & he detailed the his- 
tory of his own case, in Phila. 1793, & the 
mode of treatment he pursued. He spoke 
very correctly & sensibly; but with more 
hesitation than I expected in a man, so 
accustomed to public speaking. His con- 
versation would have borne impression; 
nor could it have disgraced it. 

* * * 


II 

Like its Philadelphia prototype, the New 
York Society for Promoting the Manu- 
mission of Slaves was founded by Quakers, 
but it quickly became the group for any 
socially acceptable young man to join if he 
were interested in debate and had at least a 
mild desire to ameliorate cruelty and in- 
justice. Hamilton was an early member (as 
may be seen from the manuscript notes of 
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the society preserved at the New York 
Historical Society). He was also one of the 
first secretaries, but by 1794 he seldom 
attended meetings. On March 15, 1796, 
however, he had a special reason for being 
present. Smith who was then secretary of 
the society commented : 

Nathaniel Lawrence, formerly, Attor- 
ney-General of this State, was impeached 
—before the [New York] Society [for 
Promoting the Manumission of Slaves: 
and for Protecting such of them as Have 
Been or May Be Liberated]—; but over- 
come by the eloquence of Mr. Hamilton 
& by motives of expediency, rather than 
by the defense of the accused, or just 
notions of justice, the Society ordered 
every trace of the transaction to be erased 
from the Minutes. 

This is the first opportunity I have had 
of hearing Mr. Hamilton speak; & I heard 
him with pleasure, tho’ he opposed me. 
His method is clear, his style precise, his 
argumentation pointed and forcible, & his 
manner emphatic. This manner is calcu- 
lated to have as much effect as his 
argument. 

* * * 


Ill 


The last diary entry concerning Hamilton 
is self-explanatory : 

December 11 [, 1796] There dined at 
Seth Johnson’s, Mr. Henry Remsen, now 
Teller to the Branch Bank, in this city, 
formerly chief clerk in the office of Secre- 
tary of State, when Mr. Jefferson was 
Secretary, & before that a clerk in the 
same office, when Mr. Jay was Secretary. 
He confirmed, from his own personal 
knowledge, the accounts which I had 
before heard, of the licentious & indis- 
criminate indulgence of Mr. Hamilton— 
(late Secretary of the Treasury—) in the 
use of women: even those of the most 
common kind, & in the most common 
houses. He also, related an anecdote of 
this same celebrated man, much less to his 
credit. When Mr. H. was secretary, his 
office was opposite to the Bank of North 
America. On the day when the subscrip- 
tion was opened for the National Bank, 
people crowded to subscribe, in the morn- 
ing. As they were rushing thither, Mr. H. 
came to the door of his office; & pleased 
with the success of his project, which had 
been violently opposed, by his political 
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antagonists, he stood there clapping his 
hands, & shewing other marks of exulta- 
tion for near fifteen minutes. This Mr. 
Remsen told me, expressly, that he himself 
saw. 

In respect to Mr. H’s amours, it does 
not appear that they influence, in the least, 
his political conduct. He gratifies his 
appetite, rather than his passions. He 
repairs to a brothel; but he has no 
mistresses on whom he lavishes his for- 
tune, & to whom he surrenders his indepen- 
dence. It is well to know these people, 
whose names are so much bandied about 
in history; & I would, for facts like these, 
have more precise records than those of 
my memory; accurate as it generally is, in 
matters of biography and anecdote. 

JAMES E. CRONIN. 
§. Louis University. 


DR. JOHN CHAPMAN, EDITOR OF 
THE “ WESTMINSTER REVIEW ” 


JS 1941 Professor Gordon S. Haight, now 

the Master of Pierson College, Yale 
University, published his “ George Eliot and 
John Chapman ” in which he told the story 
of Marian Evans’ life in London in the early 
days of her work for the “ Westminster 
Review.” The two diaries of John Chapman 
which Professor Haight printed revealed 
much that was new about those early days 
and about the enigmatical personality of Dr. 
Chapman. The recently published “ Marian 
Evans and George Eliot” by Mr. Lawrence 
Hanson and his wife, so far as it concerns 
Dr. Chapman is largely based on Professor 
Haight’s book, and tells little that is new 
about him. The authors seem to me 
generous in the references to their quota- 
tions, and I think that they have been rather 
unkindly treated by some critics. 

After the publication of Professor 
Haight’s book I was able to supplement it’ 
with information which had come to me 
from relatives and friends of Dr. Chapman 
and his first wife. The two diaries printed 
by Professor Haight had been brought to 
Nottingham by the second Mrs. Chapman’s 
niece, Nellie Hughes (or Chapman as she 
was usually called, though lier married name 
was Bannister). They had got into Notting- 
ham’s Caledonian Market, and the finder of 

m had recognized their literary im- 
portance and allowed me to examine and 

*clxxx, 293, 347. 
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take copies of them. Mr. Hanson is mis- 
taken, I think, in believing that the removal 
of pages and the obliterations followed close 
upon Dr. Chapman’s second thoughts. One 
can only surmise, but I believe that the 
diaries remained in their original form until 
a late period in the doctor’s life, and that he 
censored them himself. It may be hoped 
that the obliterations which have baffled the 
experts employed by Professor Haight will 
not yield up their secrets in the manner 
which we are told some of Dickens’ letters 
have done. 

The finder of the two diaries diligently 
combed the market for further copies with- 
out success, but a third diary was found 
later by a friend of his in the same place. 
The owner of the third diary never parted 
with it, but it disappeared and was most 
probably destroyed after his death. I have 
an almost complete copy of it. 

My belief is that the complete series of 
diaries was brought to London after the 
doctor’s death, and that it was not until 
Mrs. Chapman’s breakdown in health that 
Nellie Hughes began to part with them. 
More than one of them, I was told by C. K. 
Shorter, had been acquired by Sir Wm. 
Robertson Nicoll who seems also to have 
possessed some of Chapman’s letters. In the 
“ British Weekly ” for April 5th 1919 Nicoll, 
writing as “A Man of Kent” reviewing 
Mark Rutherford’s Note Books, wrote: 
“Mark Rutherford . . . says ‘ Dr. Chapman 
ought to have left behind him a mass of 
interesting correspondence which has not yet 
seen the light.’ I may say that he did leave 
it, and‘that it may be published one day. 
Much of it is in my possession, but whether 
its publication would be edifying I doubt 
very much.” I fear that the diaries, and 
perhaps the correspondence, were unwit- 
tingly destroyed along with the great 
accumulation of papers and books which 
Sir William left behind him. 

John Chapman, aged twenty-two, and 
Susanna Brewitt, who was within three 
months of completing her thirty-seventh 
year, were married in the ancient church of 
St. Leodigarius? at Old Basford, a suburb 
of Nottingham, on June 27th 1843. Some of 
the Brewitt family were resident in Old Bas- 


*St. Leodigarius. French bishop and Martyr 
A.D. 678. It is stated that there are only three other 
churches in England with the same dedication: 
Ashby St. Ledgers, Northants, Wyberton, Lincs., 
and Hunston, Sussex. 
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ford, but the officiating minister came from 
Nottingham, where he was Rector of a 
parish in the centre of the town in which 
Miss Brewitt’s mother had at one time been 
living. The clerk who entered up the 
marriage register made two mistakes. He 
spelt the bride’s name as Brewett, and the 
parish in Derby where the bridegroom was 
living he gave as St. Werbergh’s instead of 
St. Werburgh’s. He could not however have 
been responsible for the serious misdescrip- 
tion of the bridegroom as a surgeon. At the 
time of the marriage Chapman was acting 
as an assistant without qualifications, but 
probably with hospital experience in London 
and Paris, to a medical practitioner in 
Derby. Unqualified assistants were not un- 
common at the time. 


Chapman obtained his M.D. from St. 
Andrew’s in 1857, became M.R.C.P. in the 
same year, and an M.R.C:S. in 1861. He 
allowed his name to be erased from the 
Medical Register in 1884, having decided 
that he would not again practise in England. 
He had made his home in Paris in 1875, and 
for some years had a good connection with 
English and American residents and visitors. 


Until the passing of the “Act to regulate 
the Qualifications of Practitioners in 
Medicine and Surgery ” in 1857, the M.D. of 
St. Andrew’s was not a qualification for 
practising in England, and the Royal College 
of Physicians continued to give its warning 
that physicians who practised without its 
licence did so “ at their peril,” but the restric- 
tion could not be enforced. An article on 
‘“* Medical Education ” which appeared in the 
‘Westminster Review” for July 1858 was 
written there can be no doubt by Chapman. 
He sets up a vigorous defence for the quali- 
fication he had just obtained: ‘The St. 
Andrew’s degree of M.D. was never con- 
ferred unless the professional ability of the 
candidate was certified for by one or more 
distinguished physicians. .. . , A degree from 
St. Andrew’s was a reliable testimonial of 
professional competency, which deserved if 
it did not command respect.” I believe 
however that at this time St. Andrew’s had 
no medical school, and that its M.D. was 
chiefly awarded on a thesis. Chapman did 
not help his case by explaining that the 
recognized “ grinders,” Messrs. Power and 
Hinde, pledged themselves to qualify any 
pupil to pass any medical examination. Their 
scale of fees was not a high one: 
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The Royal College of Surgeons £5 § 9 

The Apothecaries Company 5 50 
To graduate at St. Andrews 

(presumably to obtain its M.D.) 10 10 9 


To become a licentiate of the 
R.C.P. 21 0 0 


The same article stated that in the ten year 
ending 1855 the number of candidates for 
St. Andrew’s M.D. was 567, of whom 1) 
were rejected. Chapman was therefore ip 
good company, but he was actually well 
equipped there is reason to believe as a 
general practitioner. Usually he avoided 
surgery, for which he had no fondness, 

In the Atheneum for December 8th 1894 
Hale White (Mark Rutherford) described 
Marian Evans as she was when she was lodg. 
ing with the Chapmans in the Strand. “She 
occupied two dark but very quiet rooms at 
the end of a long passage, but she had her 
two meals with the family. She was then 
not quite what she appeared in later years. 
.. . [have not heard better talk than hers, 
even when there was nobody to listen but 
myself and the ordinary members of the 
Chapman family.” Two sentences out of 
an earlier paper by Hale White add to the 
portrait: “She was really one of the most 
sceptical, unusual creatures I ever knew, and 
it was this side of her character which to me 
was the most attractive. . . . I can see her 
now with her hair over her shoulders, the 
easy chair half sideways to the fire, her feet 
over the arms, and a proof in her hands 
in that dark room at the back of No. 142.” 

Chapman and his wife were among the 
few persons to whom Marian Evans and 
Lewes confided their plans for going abroad 
together in 1854. Both kept the secret, and 
might well have been rewarded five years 
later by being told the authorship of “Adam 
Bede” under the same conditions. Lewes 
letter to Chapman dated 12th February 
1859, in which he wrote that Mrs. Lewes 
“authorizes me to state as distinctly as 
language can do so that she is not the author 
of ‘Adam Bede’” is a bad example of the 
Lie Direct. It is not pleasant to read. 

Lewes according to Professor Haight is 
said to have been described as the ugliest 
man in London. A friend of the first Mrs. 
Chapman who had met Lewes and George 
Eliot described them to me as the “ ugliest 
pair” she had ever seen. Her description 
of George Eliot was “very mannish look- 
ing.” The same friend told me that Mrs. 
Chapman would not talk about Marian 
Evans after she had gone off with Lewes. 
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Much about the Doctor came to me 
fom a nephew of the second Mrs. Chap- 
man, Mr. E. Wynne Humphreys, a Notting- 
ham solicitor, who with his wife frequently 
saved with the Doctor during his later Paris 
days. Mrs. Humphreys, who has survived 
her husband, is probably one of the last who 
can go back to those now distant days. They 
told me that a photograph of Marian Evans 
always had a place near the doctor’s desk in 
his Paris rooms. They both had a clear 
recollection that the Doctor maintained that 
he was the first to assure her that she could 
write fiction, and that this was before her 
friendship with Lewes had begun. 

An inexplicable error occurred in my 
description of the burial of Dr. Chapman. 
The body was originally interred in a grave 
near to George Eliot’s, but on the opposite 
side of the path. This information was 
given to me by Mr. Humphreys who had 
found the grave and was present at the 
funeral. Subsequently Mrs. Chapman 
obtained the permission of the Home Secre- 
tary for a re-interment in a grave still nearer 
George Eliot's and on the same side of the 
path. I was told this by Mrs. Chapman 
herself and it was confirmed to me by Mr. 
Humphreys. Actually the grave is the 
fourth from George Eliot’s. It bears a stone 
which has this inscription: 


In Memory of Doctor John Chapman 
born 1821 died 1894 Editor and Proprietor 
of The Westminster Review. Also of 
Hannah Chapman born 1833 died 1916 
second wife of the above who on the death 
of Dr. Chapman continued the publica- 
tion of The Westminster Review under 
her own editorship. 


John Chapman made his will in London on 
May 10th 1893 when he was staying tem- 
porarily at the Hotel Metropole. His 
address was given as 31 Avenue de I’Opera, 
Paris, and when the will was proved eighteen 
months later, an affidavit had to be filed 
that he was a British subject. He left all 
his property to his wife Hannah, born 
Hughes, absolutely. 

The interval between the death of the first 
Mrs. Chapman at the age of 84, and the 
death of her husband was a short one. She 
had refused to divorce him in the hope that 
he would one day return to her, but the will 
solves a question which was agitating some 
of the first Mrs. Chapman’s relatives forty 
years ago. Dr. Chapman must have married 
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again as soon as the death of his wife set 
him free, and his second marriage, though its 
place and date have not been made public, 
was in all probability in Paris. 

The notice of Dr. Chapman’s death in the 
‘““ Westminster Review” eulogized “his in- 
comparable intellect, his remarkable powers 
and his indomitable energy,” and went on to 
say that “ those who knew him must revere 
his nobility of character and his staunch 
fearlessness of conscience.” An obituary 
notice which was shown to me by one who 
had known him gave a more recognizable 
portrait of “an active busy man, ingenious 
rather than profound, and of a dignified 
and commanding presence.” 

In 1932 Mr. H. B. Matthews of Bedford 
presented to the Nottingham Castle Museum 
an oil portrait of John Chapman attributed 
to Benjamin Constant and painted about ten 
years before the doctor’s death. It is prob- 
ably an excellent likeness of the doctor in 
his later days, and shows him with a long 
white beard and a very bushy head of hair. 
The portrait must have been brought from 
Paris to London by the doctor’s widow. It 
is in an ornate heavy frame of elaborate 
design which bears the label of the Paris 
firm of art dealers who had supplied it. 

Mr. Matthews died about sixteen years 
ago. He is said to have intended to write a 
life of the doctor, but any papers he had 
accumulated for this purpose disappeared 
after his death. SIDNEY RACE. 


MORE “FOR THEM THAT ARE YET 
FOR TO COME”. IV 


Continued from“ N. & Q.” 
1953, page 172 


ADDITIONS TO “1—THE MAIN LIST” 
(continued) 


Heap, of Co. Berks: A _ Diversity of 
Separate Families of this Name: 


Heap I.—Of Beedon, which in the Sixth 
Generation became subdivided into the 
Heads of Hodcott and the Heads of Langley, 
the latter becoming ennobled in its later 
stages under the title of “ Northbourne.” 

Dealt with in “The Main List ’—under 
the title, “‘ The Family of Head, Co. Berks., 
now James: The Northbourne Ancestry” 
—(1) N. & Q. 25 September 1943; and (2) 
N. & Q., 6 November 1943 (with “ Corri- 
genda” in N. & Q., 20 November 1943). 
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Heap II.—Of Leckhampstead : — 

“The Heads of Leckhampstead.” Berks 
Archeological Journal. (Still Forthcoming.) 

Heap III.—Of Peasemore, Chilton and 
Letcombe Regis : — 

“The Heads of Peasemore, Chilton and 
Letcombe Regis.” Berks Archeological 
Journal. (Still Forthcoming.) 

Heap IV.—Of Winterborne, and later of 
Newbury : — 

10 (formerly numbered 9 in I.—*“* The Main 
List””)—‘* The Earliest Head of Winter- 
borne ” (ob. 1530). ‘* And his Second Son’s 
Descendants.” Berks Archeological Jour- 
nal, Vol. 51 for 1948 and 1949, pages 41-47. 


HERITAGE, of Co. Northampton: 

John Heritage of Chacombe, Co. North- 
ampton, father of Hannah née Heritage who 
was there baptised on 17 April 1740, and was 
there married on 18 Nov. 1767 Joseph 
Horton (c. 1745-1786) formerly of Leicester, 
later of Chacombe aforesaid and finally 
of Nottingham; and the sole issue of such 
(his first) marriage was Sarah née Horton 
(1768-1832), who in 1794 married Richard 
Smith II (1771-1839), for whom see s.n. 
“Smith TI” in “I—The Main List” and 
further herein below; and these two were my 
gt.-grandparents. 

Thus, the aforesaid John Heritage was 
the Ancestor to whom I referred—in this 
Line—in “A Synonym for Paradise,” for 
which see above s.n. “ Golden” No. 2. He 
was my paternal gt.-gt.-gt.-grandfather. 


Horton, of Co. Leicester, and later of Co. 
Nottingham and of London and Co. Middle- 
sex, and originally of Horton, Co. 
Northampton : 

9.—Three newly Discovered De Banco 
Rolls concerning Richard Horton of Mows- 
ley and Holder of Smyth’s Place there (born 
probably c. 1450), shewing him to have been 
living at Michaelmas 1483, Michaelmas 
1484, Christmas 1485 and Easter and 
Michaelmas 1487—Such third Roll describ- 
ing him as “ Richard at the Style of Mowsley, 
husband man, alias Richard Horton— 
whence it follows that he died between 
Sept. 1487 and the date of the earlier (either 
1504 or more probably 1514: date no longer 
clearly decipherable) or, more probably, of 
the later (dated | June 1515) of two Wills 
of his widow Mrs. Anne Horton, both 
proved together in Arch-Leicester during the 
ensuing period. N. & Q., 12 April 1952. 


10.—A yet further Discovery of the said 
Richard Horton of Mowsley was in all prob. 
ability the Richard Horton living and rf. 
corded in the Visitation Books 1489/90 of 
Lincoln (the See which then covered jj 
Leicestershire) as “ Richard Horton Execy. 
tor of the Will of Agnes Pawilley.” If so, then 
thus further narrowed down is the time 
which elapsed between his death and the fate 
(1 June 1515) of his widow’s said later Will 
N. & Q., 25 October 1952, pp. 467 sq. 

11.—‘* Playing on Names: An Incident on 
Circuit” in 1918. Playing, in fact, in Greek 
Iambic Verse, upon the name of Horton, 
Justice of the Peace, 22 July 1950, N. & Q, 
19 August 1950, and London Scottish Regi- 
mental Gazette, Dec. 1951, p. 231. 


HorTOn-SMITH. See below, s.n. Smith II 


LuMLEY I: 

43.—Concerning William Golden Lumley, 
Q.C. (1802-1878), for whom see “ The Main 
List,” s.n. “Lumley I,” Nos. 1 (ad fin), 4, 
33, and also 38. His Portrait, as reproduced 
in such No. 4, and an Editorial Account of 
his Life, admittedly based on such No. | 
(ad fin), published in Vol I of the new—the 
twelfth—edition of his well-known legal 
work, “ Lumley’s Public Health” (1875): 
published by Butterworth and Co. (Pub- 
lishers) Ltd., Bell Yard, London, WC. 2, 
1950. 

44.—Dudley Owen Lumley, C.B., O.BE, 
already above referred to s.n. “ Pedigrees, 
etc., Recorded in or after 1950” and yet 
earlier in ‘“ The Main List,” s.n. “ Lumley I,” 
No. 37. His entry, back to Liulph, Lor 
of Lumley-on-the-Weare, in the Bishopric 
and County Palatine of Durham, in the days 
of King Edward the Confessor—drawn up 
by myself in response to Editorial request— 
for the New Edition of Burke’s Landed 
Gentry. (Forthcoming.) 

45.—* The Later Lumleys of Harleston, 
Co. Northampton, c. 1545 Onwards", 
Journal of The Northamptonshire N.HS. 
and Field Club, 1943 etc., for whom se 
already “ The Main List,” s.n. “ Lumley |, 
Nos. 12, 13 and 14. Now recording my 
sundry manuscript “Corrigenda” and my 
manifold manuscript “Addenda” which, 
presented by me to the Northamptonshire 
Record Society two or three years ago, rest 
now in perpetuity in the possession of that 
Society. N. & Q., 7 July 1951. 

46.—The Ancient Northern Family of 
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Lumley commencing as above in Co. 
Durham temp. King Edward the Confessor 
—and so before the Norman Conquest—and 
its Junior Line, thence sprung and starting in 
1305/6 at Harleston, Co. Northampton, and 
continuing (from c. 1676) in Co. Leicester, 
and later also in London. Giving a Pedigree 
of 900 Years, brought down to the present 
date. Probably;—Genealogical Quarterly. 
(Forthcoming.) 


LuMLey III: 

“George Lumley of Northallerton,” Co. 
York, born c. 1678. “His marriage” there 
in 1783, “ aged 104” to Mary née Denning, 
qv. (not Dunning), “aged 19. Yorkshire 
Archaeological Journal, Spring 1950. 
Formerly numbered 13—and see also the 
two further Nos. 11 and 12—all s.n. “* Lum- 
ley III.”’) 


ParaDISE, of Co. Berks: 

Thomas Paradise the Elder of Newbury, 
Co. Berks, Gent, Mayor thereof in 1678; 
Will, 24 Nov. 1686, pr. 18 Dec. 1686 in 
Arch. Berks (unregistered), was father, by 
Wynifrede née , his second wife—Will, 
1 May 1686, pr. 12 August 1688 in Arch. 
Berks (likewise unregistered)—of : — 

Winifred née Paradise, bapt. at St. 
Nicholas’, Newbury, 26 May 1645 (her Will, 
as widow, 9 April 1712, pr. P.C.C. 28 Nov. 
1713), who on 8 Oct. 1666, there married 
Joseph Head of Newbury, baptised at 
St. Nicholas’ aforesaid on 23 April 1635; 
Grocer and, in 1692, Mayor of Newbury; 
Will, of July 1711, pr. P.C.C. 26 March 
1711/12; and these two were the parents 
of (int. al.):— 

Laurence Head the Elder of Newbury 
(1680-1756). Mayor of Newbury in 1728, 
Will, 20 Oct. 1749, pr. with Codicil at New- 
bury in Cons. Sarum 20 May 1756, who 
on 29 June 1706 married Jane née Hill (1681- 
Dec. 1758), his first wife, a daughter of 
Adam Hill, Mayor of Newbury in 1699; his 
Will, 28 Sept. 1708, pr. 10 May 1709 in Arch. 
Berks; and these two were the parents of 
(int. al.):— 

Laurence Head the Younger of Newbury 
(1708 /9-1774), Maltster and, in 1747 and 
again in 1750, Mayor of Newbury; Will, 
| June 1772, pr. with Codicil P.C.C. 6 May 
1774, who—by Martha née Savage (1717- 
1809) his wife, twelfth and youngest child 
of Edward Savage of Froxfield, Co. Wilts, 
and formerly of Great Bedwyn, Co. Wilts 
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(ob. 1743), and of Elizabeth née Hanson 
(1673-1764) of Hungerford, Co. Berks., his 
wife—had issue (int. al.):— 

Sarah née Head (1745-1823) who in 1768 
married Richard Baily (1744-1814) of New- 
bury, and formerly of Thatcham, Banker and 
in 1773 Mayor of Newbury, and these were 
the parents of (int. al.):— 

Dr. John Baily (1772-1856), my maternal 
gt.-grandmother, and of Francis Baily (1774- 
1844) the celebrated Astronomer. 

Thus the aforesaid Thomas Paradise the 
Elder was the Ancestor to whom I referred 
—in this Line—in “A Synonym for 
Paradise,” for which see above s.n. 
“Golden,” No. 2. He was my maternal 
gt.-gt.-gt.-gt.-gt.-gt.-grandfather. 


Say, of (probably) Co. Norfolk, and after- 
wards of London and also of Co. Essex: 

“The Old City Family of Say Again; 
and a Notable Descendant, the late Miss 
Florence Winifred Say Bloxham,” Assistant 
to Dr. J. A. Venn, President of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, in his great work 
Alumni Cantabrigienses. 


Siack, of Co. Kirkcudbright: 

James Taylor Slack, for whom see “ The 
Main List,” s.n. “ Slack.” 

2.—“ James Taylor Slack (29 Jan. 1864 
to 2 Sept. 1950).” An Account of his Life 
from my pen, together with his Portrait. 


London Scottish Regimental Gazette, 
November 1950, pp. 192-193. 

SmITH I:—Universal : 

“The Great ‘Clan’ Smith Again.” 


N. & Q., 18 March 1950. 


SMITH III, of Co. Essex and later of Co. 
Nottingham and later of London and Co. 
Middlesex : 

27 (formerly 22)—John Smith of Riven- 
hall, Co. Essex, who died Five Centuries Ago 
—in 1446—and Some of his Descendants.” — 
Essex Review, July and October, 1946. 

Slight Corrigenda, as shewn in my article 
on “ The Smiths of Co. Essex” in the Essex 
Review, October 1947, as follows (:the 
bracketed letter “ A,” after the number of 
the Generation concerned, representing the 
Peerage, i.e. the “ Carrington,” Line) :— 

Generation XIV (A):—Rupert Victor 

John Carington (1891-1938), Fifth Baron 
Carrington; 
Generation XV (A):—Peter Alexander 
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Rupert Carington (born 1919), Sixth 
and Present Baron Carrington. 

28.—* Connection” of One Individual, 
(myself) “ with Ten City Livery Companies,” 
namely:—the Apothecaries 1; Blacksmiths 
1; Carpenters 8; Grocers 1; Ironmongers 6; 
Leathersellers 8; Merchant Taylors 2; 
Musicians 1; Stationers 5; and Upholders 2; 
making in all 35. Genealogical Quarterly, 
Winter 1948, pages 191-192, and concluded 
1949. (Formerly numbered 25.) 

29.—Richard Smith II—(1771-1839) of 
Nottingham and London, Lace-Manufac- 
turer in the former and Lace-Merchant in 
the latter, my paternal gt.-grandfather, hus- 
band of Sarah née Horton (c. 1769-1832). 
See—in connection with him—under my 
maternal gt.-grandfather Richard Smith 
(1774-1847), Solicitor, husband (secondly) of 
Marika née Graham (c. 1781-1837). 


SMITH IV, of Co. Kent: 

6.—‘‘ The Smith Family of Buckland, 
Boughton Monchelsea, Maidstone, etc., All 
in Co. Kent”; the Family from which is 
believed to have sprung Jeremiah Smith of 
Maidstone who at All Saints’ there on 9 
October 1648 married Sarah née Jetter, and 
whose second son and fourth child by her 
was the well-known Rev. Jeremiah Smith 
(1653-1723), more particularly described in 
the succeeding No. 7. A Serial in Six Parts. 
N. & Q.:—I, 1 September 1951, pp. 376-381; 
—II, 10 Nov. 1951, pp. 486-490;—III, 10 
May 1952, pp. 206-209;—IV, 5 July 1952, 
pp. 288-290;—V, 2 August 1952, pp. 336- 
343;—and VI, 8 November 1952, pp. 485- 
490. 

This Serial is now being prepared for re- 
publication as an Independent Monograph 
with Preface and with full Indices. 

7—*“ Bunhill Fields.” A Plea for the 
Retention of the Tomb wherein are buried 
Thomas Smith (c. 1737-1802), Renter- 
Warden of the Leathersellers Company, and 
his elder son Richard Smith (1774-1847), 
Master of that Company in 1847 and one 
of the leading Solicitors of London in his 
day, being head of the firm now represented 
by Messrs. Janson, Cobb, Pearson and Co.; 
the inscriptions whereon were all renovated 
only some 10 years ago. Such Thomas 
Smith was the only child of the Rev. Skinner 
Smith (Will dated 9 Nov. 1944 and proved 
in the P.C.C. 11 Nov. 1748) who was the 
eldest son and heir of the well-known 
Presbyterian Minister, referred to in the 
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preceding No. 6, The Rev. Jeremiah Smith 
(1653-1723), educated at Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, who became known as 
“The Champion of the Trinity ” in 1719 and 
was recorded in The Dictionary of National 
Biography (Will, undated, proved in the 
P.C.C. of Sept. 1723), for whom see I.—The 
Main List,” s.n. “ Smith IV,” extending con- 
siderably the information given in the 
D.N.B. aforesaid. Possibly The Inquirer, 
(Forthcoming.) 

8. Richard Smith (1774-1847) aforesaid, 
my maternal gt.-grandfather. How He Lost 
His Right Arm, and thus became known in 
Stoke Newington, Co. Middx., where—at 
No. 1 Paradise Row—he then resided, as 
“Mr. One-Arm-Smith,” to distinguish him 
from my paternal gt.-grandfather, Richard 
Smith (1771-1839)—for whom see above s.n. 
“Smith III,” No. 29—who then resided at 
No. 6 (called ‘“‘ The Cottage”’) in that same 
Row—a wooden house long since (and be- 
fore 1900) pulled down—who then became 
known as “ Mr. Cottage Smith.” 

Though in 1864 they were to become 
united in their grandchildren (my late 
Mother and Father, respectively), it is a 
curious fact that, though residing only a 
few doors apart and though each must have 
known himself to have obtained a soubri- 
quet to distinguish him from the other, it is 
neverthless the fact that they knew not each 
other in life, save of course by sight. 

My Letter—entitled ‘“ The Burglar, The 
Lawyer, and the Almighty”—written in 
consequence of the prosecution by the 
Crown of one Stanley before the Watford 
Magistrates in 1952 and his conviction by 
them for shooting at an escaping burglar 
with a shot gun, reported and discussed in 
the Justice of the Peace of 31 May 1952 
(s.n. “ Shooting a Burglar”) p. 335, and in 
the Solicitor of July 1952 (s.n. “ The Shoot- 
ing of Burglars”), p. 146. Published in the 
Solicitor, August 1952, p. 190, with slight 
Corrigendum, September 1952, p. 214. 


STEWARTS and STUARTS: ; 

9 (formerly numbered 4).—‘ A Diversity 
of Stewarts and Stuarts, but Only One ‘La 
Belle Stuart,” namely, Frances Teresa née 
Stewart (1647-1702)—the “Britannia” on 
the copper and, later, the bronze coinage 0 
the Realm—third wife of Charles Stuart 
(1639-1672), the last Duke of Richmond and 
Lennox. London Scottish Regimental 
Gazette, August 1938; and republished 
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nce as an independent Pamphlet. Price 
os The Author, September 1938. 


Tenison, of Co. Cambridge and earlier of 
Co. Norfolk, and originally of Co. York. 

2—E. M. Tenison, Author of Elizabethan 
England in Twelve Vols., whereof Nine have 
already appeared. Already mentioned in the 
Main List, s.n. the Title of Such Work. An 
Appraisal of Vol. IX of that work from 
my pen in The Mariner's Mirror (the 
Quarterly Journal of the Society for Nauti- 
cal Research), Vol. XXXVII, No. 4, October 
1951, pp. 293-298. 


WARBECK : 

|.—"“ Perkin Warbeck ”; executed in 1499. 
Concerning his Letters and concerning his 
alleged signature in Letters to “ Yorkist 
Leaders” as “The Merchant of the Ruby.” 
Shewing on the authority of Mr. Michael 
Barrington, in his work “ A Mystery to this 
Day” (published in September 1949) that 
Mr. Harry Carter was incorrect in stating 
in the Sunday Times of 18 December 1949 
that Perkin Warbeck thus signed himself. 
There is no such letter either extant or on 
record. Sunday Times, 1 January, 1950. 

2.—‘“ Perkin Warbeck,” again. Answer to 
Mr. V. Poliakoff’s curious explanation, in 
the Sunday Times of 15 January 1950, of 
the alleged use of such expression by “the 
Hanseates” in his connection. Sunday 
Times, 22 January 1950. 


WoLLEyY, of Co. Dorset: 

2—‘The Rt. Hon. Sir John Wolley (ob. 
28 February 1596 and buried in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral; M.I. there); a native of Shrop- 
shire, but of Dorset parentage on both 
sides; already mentioned in “The Main 
List,” both under his own name and in con- 
nection with his cousin Dr. Walter Baily. 
See “The Main List” s.n. “Baily I,” No. 
16. Letter seeking information as to the date 
(or approximate date) of his birth and as to 
the actual place thereof. Shrewsbury 
Chronicle, 9 May 1952. 

3— “The Rt. Hon. Sir John Wolley.” 
Another Letter seeking the same informa- 
tion—N. & Q., 24 May 1952. 


’ YEOMANS, of (probably) Co. Sussex: See 
The Main List,” s.n. “ Lumley I,” No. 40. 
L. G. H. Horton-Smiru. 


(To be continued) 
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Readers’ Queries 





HOUSMAN’S FIVE-LINE STANZA 


[N answer to my query (cxcvii. 478) about 

A. E. Housman’s ‘Laura Matilda’ 
stanza, D. M. Low and George de Fraine 
(cxevii. 547) and R. L. Moreton (cxcvii. 
569) have shown that Housman had in mind 
one of the Della Cruscans, and the stanza 
was the quatrain used in A Shropshire Lad 
IV, XXXV; Last Poems VIII; and 
Additional Poems { and Il. This is con- 
firmed by the poet’s remark that Additional 
Poems I was ‘ written in a metre he was so 
fond of, that he always doubted the merit of 
any poem in which he had succumbed to its 
attraction’ (A. E. H., p. 212). Thus it 
appears that an early guess was wrong: the 
‘Laura Matilda’ stanza is not a five-line 
one rhyming ababb or abcbb, used in A 
Shropshire Lad VII, XXI, XXIX; Last 
Poems XIV, XXXIX; More Poems XXXII, 
XXXIV; and Additional Poems XIII. The 
question now is: is this five-line stanza 
original with Housman, or a borrowing? 

Donamy Dobrée (Spectator, clxiv. 23) says 
this verse has ‘a redundant line with a tag’; 
and J. B. Priestley (London Mercury, vii. 
182) refers to Housman’s ‘clever use of a 
five-line stanza, which is a striking variation 
on the old Short Measure.’ Geoffrey Tillot- 
son (Essays in Criticism and Research, 
pp. 154, 210) points out that Ernest Dowson 
used the same stanza form in Verses, pub- 
lished in 1896, the same year as A Shrop- 
shire Lad, and that Christina Rossetti also 
used the form in ‘One Sea-Side Grave’ 
(Poems, 1890, p. 339): 

Unmindful of the roses, 
Unmindful of the thorn, 
A reaper tired reposes 


Among his gathered corn: 
So might I, till the morn! 


Cold as the cold Decembers, 
Past as the days that set, 

While only one remembers 
And all the rest forget,— 
But one remembers yet. 


Dowson employs the metre in ‘ Vanitas’ 


(Verses, 1896, pp. 19-20) and ‘Beata 
Solitudo’ (ibid., pp. 32-33), the former 
beginning: 
Beyond the need of weeping, 
Beyond the reach of hands, 


May she be quietly sleeping, 
In what dim nebulous lands? 
Ah, she who understands! 
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Compare these two poets’ use of the stanza 
with Housman’s familiar ‘Bredon Hill,’ 
beginning: 
In summertime on Bredon 
The bells they sound so clear ; 
Round both the shires they ring them 
In steeples far and near, 
A happy noise to hear. 

According to Laurence Housman 
(A. E. H., p. 258), the first draft of this poem 
was dated July 1891; so while A. E. H. was 
obviously unaware of Dowson’s use of the 
same stanza and metre, he may have been 
influenced by Christina Rossetti. L. H. 
speaks of his brother’s admiration of her 
(ibid., p. 86), which Grant Richards (Hous- 
man: 1897-1936, p. 341) repeats; G. B. A. 
Fletcher (ibid., pp. 400, 426-427) cites some 
similarities between the two. Professor Til- 
lotson (op. cit., p. 159) reports that on visit- 
ing Housman in 1935, he mentioned the 
‘curious coincident’ of A. E. H. and Dow- 
son using in 1896 a similar stanza form, 
examples of which he had not found earlier. 
‘Did Housman know of an explanation? 
His reply was: “Isn’t the stanza used by 
some seventeenth-century poet?” ’ 

Does anyone know of an earlier instance 
—by a seventeenth-century poet, perhaps— 
of this five-line stanza? or was Christina 
Rossetti the poet from whom Housman may 
have borrowed the form? 


WILLIAM WHITE. 
Wayne University, 
Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A. 


LEXANDER INNES.—A Curate or 
Preacher-Assistant at St. Margaret’s 
Church, Westminster, in the early part of 
the eighteenth century was the Reverend 
Alexander Innes, D.D. He published the 
following works. Is the name of his College, 
or anything more known about him? 

(1) “The absolute authority of the 
Church.” Two sermons preached at St. 
Margaret’s on 2nd and 16th June, 1717. 

(2) “ The Danger of Temptations arising 
from Natural Corruption and an Unhappy 
Education and the sure Method of conquer- 
ing the One, and rectifying the Other,” set 
forth in a Sermon preached January 11th, 
1719, in the afternoon at St. Margaret’s 
Church, Westminster, for the benefit of 130 
poor Children of the Grey-Coat Hospital in 
that Parish, by Alexander Innes, D.D., 
Lecturer in that Parish, London, printed for 
C. King in Westminster Hall, 1719. 
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(3) “Sermon preached at the Opening of 
the Church of St. Margaret, Westminster 
October 9th, 1726,” by Alexander Innes, 
D.D., Preacher-Assistant at the said Parish 
Church. Printed for C. King and J. Roberts, 
1727. 


(4) “Aretelogia,” by Alexander Innes 
D.D., Preacher-Assistant at St. Margaret's, 
Westminster, 1728. ; 

Regarding (3), the occasion was the re. 
opening of the Church after repairs. [p 
“The Universal Magazine,” Vol. XXIV, 
pp. 27-29, the writer W. Fox refers also to 
“ thorough repairs ” in 1758. ‘ Queen Ann's 
Hospital in St. Margaret’s, Westminster,” 
was founded in 1698, to be “A Nursery for 
Useful Workers, Loyal Citizens and Solid 


Christians.” G. W. Wricut 


REYNOLDS'’S PORTRAIT OF 
GARRICK.—Can any reader inform 
us of the origin of the titles which are usually 
attached to the engravings of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s portrait of “David Garrick 
between the Muses of Comedy and 
Tragedy”? They are: 
(1) “Strive not tragedy nor Comedy to 
Engrose A Garrick, who to your Noblest 
characters does Equal Honour.” 


(2) “ Reddene scit Convenientia Cuique.” 
This “ Quotation” is on Engravings Con- 
temporary with the Painting of the Picture 
i 9 
in 1762. RAYMOND MANDER. 

JOE MITCHENSON. 


5 Venner Road, 
S.E. 26. 


ALEY—GODBEHEAR.—John Haley 
married Elizabeth Godbehear at St. 
Mary-le-bone by licence 19th July, 1800. 
Resided at Cleveland Road, Fitzroy Sq, 
London. 

They had a son John, baptised 18th Oct. 
1804 at St. Mary-le-bone, who married Mary 
Barton prior to 1835. Particulars of this 
marriage are required, also any Wills refer- 
ring to this family. 

Property in Yorkshire and Wrexham, Rut- 
land, was left to the son between 1825 to 


1855. J. C. C. Haney. 


57 Vista Road, 
Clacton-on-Sea, Essex. 
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OGERS —R AWLINGS. — Has any 
R reader a note of the following: 

Baptism of Ann Rogers _in 1780/1. 
Mother’s name believed to be Elizabeth. 
“Marriage of — Rogers to Elizabeth — 
petween 1770-1780. 

Both marriage and baptism could have 
taken place in Westminster, London, South- 
wark or Kent. -_ 

Ann Rogers married William Rawlings 
at Chelsfield, Kent 13/3/1806. Their first 
child was baptised at St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, Westminster 29/1/1809. Ann Raw- 
jings died 1/3/1847 aged 66 and was buried 
at Chelsfield. ; 

Any Will referring to this family will 
greatly assist me in my research. 


J. C. C. HALEY. 


57 Vista Road, 
Clacton-on-Sea, Essex. 


ONDON DEBATING SOCIETY.—I am 
interested in securing further informa- 
tion concerning the London Debating 
Society, which flourished between 1825 and 
1830, and included among its distinguished 
membership such young men as John Stuart 
Mill, Charles Buller, J. A. Roebuck, Edwin 
Chadwick, Albany Fonblanque, Abraham 
Hayward, T. B. Macaulay, John Romilly, 
E. L. Bulwer, and John Sterling. Recollec- 
tions of the Society may be found in J. S. 
Mill's Autobiography, the published corre- 
spondence of Abraham Hayward, Sir Henry 
Taylor’s Autobiography, and Leader’s Life 
of J. A. Roebuck. 

The British Museum possesses a copy of 
the “Laws and Transactions of the London 
Debating Society; with a list of the Mem- 
bers, corrected up to November 1, 1826,” 
and a copy of the “ Fourth Supplement. . . 
comprising the Transactions of the Season 
1829-30.” These pamphlets list the questions 
debated, the speakers, and the divisions on 
the various questions. Does anyone know 
the location of the First, Second, and Third 
Supplements to these “Laws and Trans- 
actions,” covering the seasons 1826-27, 1827- 


: 
8, and 1828-299 FRANCIS E. MINEKA. 
Cornell University. 


JERUSALEM IN WORLD-LITERA- 
TURE—I am at present collecting 
material for a special issue of the ‘Adam 
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International Review’ devoted to Jerusalem 
in world literature, and should be grateful 
if any of your readers could give me some 
information regarding (a) a bibliography on 
the subject; (b) any book of criticism deal- 
ing with Jerusalem in English literature; 
(c) any reference to poems, short stories, 
novels, English or foreign, mentioning Jeru- 
salem. Full acknowledgment will be given 
to the informant(s). M1rRON GRINDEA. 


28 Emperor’s Gate, 
London, S.W. 7. 


TREET CRIES.—One is aware that the 
Street Cries of London are thoroughly 
recorded and that certain accompanying airs 
are detailed in MSS. in the British Museum. 
In Vol. IX, No. 3, of the Dublin Historical 
Record (published by the Old Dublin 
Society), Edgar F. Keatinge examines certain 
aspects of Dublin Street Cries in his paper 
“Colourful, Tuneful Dublin.” The cries of 
London and Dublin are much alike except 
for possible dialectal or slightly regional 
variations i.e., “Fine Sthrawberries,” 
“Twenty a panny plums,” “Dublin Bay 
Herrin’s.” Does any reader know of any 
street cries peculiar to Edinburgh, Norwich, 
York or similar places? The Editor of The 
Music Book is thinking of gathering these 
together for publication, particularly if the 
airs of such cries can be accurately 


established. Greorrrey HANDLEY-TAYLOR. 


REACHING IN GLOVES.—In my boy- 
hood the suffragan bishop of aristocratic 
lineage who came to our church for con- 
firmations used to wear lavender coloured 
kid gloves when preaching. I believe that 
this was a survival from Victorian times 
when gloves were the common wear of 
bishops. They were not worn I think for 
the actual laying on of hands. Have any of 
your readers memories of the custom? 


During what ceremonies do Roman 
Catholic bishops wear gloves? In proces- 
sions and in the pulpit? A. 

; A L.O.E.—I am anxious to _ obtain 
e 


information in regard to Henry St. 
George Tucker (1771-1851) and his daughter 
Charlotte Maria Tucker (‘A.L.O.E.’). 


H. VAN THAL. 
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Replies 





ROBERT BROWNE (1550? - 16337), 
CONGREGATIONALIST _ (cxcviii. 
39).—A reference to the Cecil genealogy in 
Barron’s Northamptonshire Families in part 
answers this query. It appears that Joan, 
daughter of David Cecil (Will 1535/6), by 
his second wife, Joan Roos, married 
Edmund Browne, alderman of Stamford. 
This Joan would have been aunt (half-blood) 
to Cecil, Lord Burleigh. Neither the 1681/2 
visitations of County of Rutland, nor 
Blore’s County History shows the relation- 
ship between Edmund Browne and Robert 
Browne. According to Longden’s North- 
amptonshire Clergy, Robert Browne was 
buried at St. Giles, Northampton, on 
8 October 1633. The D.N.B. mentions his 
marriage to “Alice Alden, a Yorkshire 
lady,” by whom he is said to have had four 
sons and three daughters, but the visitation 
pedigree and Blore name her ALLEN. 

It seems clear that Robert Browne 
married a second wife, not mentioned in 
D.N.B., for Longden quotes a marriage 
licence, dated 5 February 1612/13, for 
Browne to marry Elizabeth Warryner, of 
St. Martin’s, Stamford, widow, at Achurch 
or St. Martin’s. The nuncupative Will’ 
of Robert Browne, late of the parish of 
Atchurch [sic]: Co. Northampton, Clerk, 
deceased,” leaves everything of which he 
died possessed to Elizabeth Browne “ who 
has been a most faithful and good wife unto 
me” stating that his children have already 
been provided for. 

This will was proved 21 April 1634, by 
Elizabeth, the widow, but in 1637 it was 
declared null and void, and the deceased 
stated to have died intestate. 

According to Blore and the 1681/2 
visitation, Robert Browne was the son of 
Anthony Browne, by his wife Dorothy, 
daughter of Sir Philip Boteler. Anthony 
Browne, of Tolthorpe, co. Rutland, made 
his will 31 March 1590 (proved 17 Septem- 
ber 1590).2_ He desired to be buried “ within 
the chancel under the gravestone where 
Dorothie my wife is buried,” in the Church 
of Little Casterton, “with myne owne 
armes and my wife’s father’s armes graven 
upon the stone.” He names his sons Francis 


*P.C.C. Seager 32. 
?P.C.C. Drury 85. 
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(the eldest), Robert, Philip, Thomas and 
John (youngest), and his brothers William 
and Richard Browne; also his eldey 
daughter Joan, wife of John Brampton, 
The exact relationship between Robert 
Browne and Lord Burleigh is still undeter. 
mined, owing to the fact that Edmund 
Browne, who married Joan Cecil, has not 
been placed in the Browne genealogy. 


P. D. Munpy, 


NOTES ON MARVELL (cxceviii. 102)~ 

Mrs. Duncan-Jones’s two notes wer 
interesting. Her identification of Chlon 
(An Elegy upon the Death of my Lor 
Francis Villiers, 1.69) is certain, but | 
cannot see how C- n in Last Instruction 
to a Painter, \. 181, can stand for John Cosi, 
Bishop of Durham. It would be amusing 
enough if it could, for Cosin was the 
romanising Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge 
at the time of Marvell’s youthful escapade 
with the Jesuits. Unfortunately Last Instruc 
tions is describing the House of Commons 
and its members as they come in and take 
their seats. The 1697 identification as Sir 
Job Charleton must also be rejected, not 
only for the reason given in my edition but 
also because it is the next batch of member 
(ll. 185-6) which consists of lawyers. | 
think we are driven back to my old solution 
that there is some joke on hats in lines 181-3 
and that Sir Francis Compton, member for 
Warwick, is intended. If anyone can find 
a member whom the “ Coife” fits better, 
well and good, but it must be a member of 
the House of Commons. 


H. M. MARGOLIOUTH. 





OHN MACKELCAN (cxcvii. 408, 481, 
503; cxcviii. 86-7).—I have discovered 
a seventeenth-century mention of the sur- 
name in London. 25th June, 1688, burial 
of Susanna, daughter of Harman Mackelken 
at St. Bene’t, Paul’s Wharf. The affidavit 
(Buried in Woollen) gives Mackkelken. This 
would be the Harman who was dead by 
1717 at the apprenticeship of his son John 
(Apprentices 6/40). 
I have a copy of the Marriage Allegation 
of Herman Mackelean who was living of 
Cornhill from 1718, if not earlier, till # 
least 1735. This describes him as Harman 
Mackelean of the Parish of X Church it 
Southwark, Looking glass seller aged about 
twenty-three years and a Bachelor. He is 
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marry Hannah Jaenes of the same parish, 
spinster about twenty one years at St. Ann 
Blackfryers, He signs on 3rd November 1709 
as Herman Mackelean. 

Flizabeth Mackelcan of St. Mary, 
Lambeth married Thomas Ball of Middle 
Temple in 1714 at St. Michael, Paternoster 
Royal. Mercy, daughter of John and Mary 
Mackilcan was baptized at St. Mildred, 
Bread St. on April 7th 1726 and John 
Mackelean of St. John Wapping, widower 
obtained a licence to marry Anne Windsor 
of St. Peter le Poor, spinster at St. Dunstan 
in the West 1729. 

Sir Ambrose Heal points out John 
Macklecan of Gravel Lane, Houndsditch, 
under Merchants in London Directory 
1744, 

A note in Westminster Abbey Registers 
(Harleian X) says that John Worgan, the 
organist and musical composer married 
Ist September 1753 Sarah Mackelcan, from 
whom he was divorced in 1768. The D.N.B. 
is silent as to Worgan’s marriages. The 
marriage licence gives Sarah Mackelean of 
§t. Mary le Bow, spinster 21. 


Mary PHILLIPS. 


LEIGHTON BUZZARD (xcxviii. 130).— 

Your correspondent probably has in 
mind the altar-tomb of Lady Anne Grimston 
(died 1710) in the churchyard of Tewin, 
Hertfordshire, which, when I last saw it in 
January 1910, had been forced asunder by 
ash and sycamore trees rooted in the grave 
beneath. According to H. W. Tompkins in 
Highways and Byways in Hertfordshire, 
published 1902, there was a legend “ known 
all over the county” that the worthy lady 
had denied the doctrine of the Resurrection 
and had expressed the wish that if such a 
doctrine were true, trees might spring from 


the grave. W. MarsTON AcRES. 
Wedmore, Som. 


The story “ is not true, for Lady Anne was 
alady of deep faith and piety; but it is true 
that trees have grown from her grave, 
heaving up the great stone, breaking it into 
fragments, and tearing up the heavy iron 
railings, so that bits of them are now raised 
high, embedded in the trunks” (Arthur Mee, 
Hertfordshire,’ p. 214). 


R. DE Mornay DAVIES. 
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ANNAH LIGHTFOOT AND ISAAC 
AXFORD (cxcvii. 543; cxcviii. 87).— 

Mr. Lindsey in The Lovely Quaker, men- 
tioning the annuity of £40 left to Hannah 
in 1757 by Robert Pearne, states “ Mary 
Anne Pearne, the aunt of Robert, came to 
England and married at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
in 1731, one Barton, who died in 1749, 
though his business was still carried on by 
his widow on Ludgate Hill.” Mr. Lindsey 
then suggests that it was this Mrs. Barton 
who introduced Hannah to Robert Pearne. 


It seems almost a pity to shatter this pleas- 
ing picture by pointing out that Mary Anne 
Pearne was not married at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral but at St. Paul’s Antigua in 1731 
er Barton, who had made her a widow 
by 1749. (History of the Island of Antigua. 
V. L. Oliver 1894-99). 

. . . Barton was certainly not Isaac 
Axford’s master, who lived until 1756. John 
Barton’s will (P.C.C. Glazier 287) dated 
29th July, proved 6th November, describes 
him as of the parish of St. Martin’s, Ludgate 
Hill. Since he left a legacy to his appren- 
tice Thomas Pemberton, it was possible to 
identify this John Barton as the broiderer. 
Thomas Pemberton was apprenticed in 1752 
to John Barton Citizen and broiderer for 
the sum of £120, the same amount which 
was paid for Isaac Axford. (Apprentices 
19/25). Barton came from a family estab- 
lished for more than one generation at Great 
Brickhill, Bucks. His will mentions his 
father the Rev. John and brother the Rev. 
Philip Barton; both may be found in Alumni 
Oxonienses. 

It appears that John Barton was also the 
grocer whose sign At the Green Canister 
and 3 Sugar Loaves is shown in Sir Ambrose 
Heal’s The Signboards of Old London 
Shops. 1 am indebted to Sir Ambrose for 
the interesting information that he possesses 
a bill of John Barton for groceries, dated 
1750 and receipted by Isaac Axford. The 
billhead is illustrated in Hilton Price’s Signs 
of Ludgate Hill. 

The name of William Axford, grocer 
appears at Cripplegate Without in Kent's 
Directory 1755, but the next directory I 
have seen, London Directory 1763 places 
him on Ludgate Hill. The Axfords appear 
to have carried on a grocer’s business in 
London for some seventy years, which sug- 
gests more than one generation. One 
William died in 1780 but his brother Jobn 
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survived till 1822. His will (P.C.C. Her- 
schell 623) is dated 17th May 1817, proved 
10th December 1822. It appears that John 
was described by a correspondent to the 
Monthly Magazine December 1822, who 
had dealt with him for nearly half a century, 
as “a heavy and silent man” who “ would 
never communicate a word on the subject.” 

Since this John Axford is described at the 
time of his marriage to Mary Wood in 1780 
as “of St. Martin Ludgate, widower,” it seems 
probable that he is the John Axford who 
was to marry Mary Axford at St. Clement 
Dane’s in 1776. This points to another 
family of Axfords, amongst whom one 
might look for Hannah’s husband. William 
and John the grocers had one brother Isaac 
in the Bengal Lieutenant 1742/3-1769, so it 
hardly seems likely that they had another 
bearing the same Christian name. 


Mary PHILLIPS. 


REGIONAL NOVELISTS (cxevii. 568).— 
The Cornish novelist’s name was Joseph 
Henry Pearce, not John Henry Pearce. 
Mrs. Louisa Parr was born in London, 
according to Boase and Courtney’s Biblio- 
theca Cornubiensis, p.425. Another of her 
novels with a Cornish setting is The Prescotts 
of Pamphillon, 1874, whose scene is laid at 
Mallet, a village on the Cornish bank of the 
Tamar. L.E.S. 


LORD CHESTERFIELD AND LADY 

ELIZABETH HOWARD (clv. 351).— 
The “awkward” letter appears in the 
Letters of Philip, second Earl of Chester- 
field, 1829, p.95. It is reprinted in the first 
volume of Sir Walter Scott’s and George 
Saintsbury’s edition of Dryden’s works, 
p. 74 f., n. (a note made by Saintsbury to 
Scott’s Life of Dryden): 


“From the LADY ELIZABETH 
HOWARD, Daughter to the 
Earle of BARKSSHIRE. 

“ My LORD,—I received yours, though 
not without great trouble, but am not 
guilty of any thing you lay to my charge, 
nor will I ever alter from the expressions 
I have formerly made, therefore I hope 
you will not be so unjust as to beleive all 
that the world sayes of mee, but rather 
credit my protestation of never having 
named you to my friends, being allwayes 
carefull of that for my own sake as well 
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as yours; and therefore let it not be in the 
power of any, nor of your own inclina- 
tions, to make mee less, 
Your very humble Servant. 
“Tf you will meet mee in the Old 
Exchange, about six a clock, I will justify 


my selfe.” STIG APPELGREN. 
Swedish University, 
Abo, Finland. 


The letter is referred to, but not quoted, 
by Saintsbury in his Life of Dryden 
(English Men of Letters). It does not appear 
to reflect seriously on Elizabeth Howard's 
morals, as has been suggested, unless a 
6 p.m. visit to the Old Exchange has any 


significance. P. D. Munpy. 


IRST WOMEN IN THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE TO RECEIVE UNIVER- 
SITY DEGREES (cxcviii. 125).—It should 
be pointed out that the first woman to 
graduate from a British University was 
apparently James Miranda Stuart Barry, 
who graduated M.D. at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity in 1812. She entered the medical service 
of the army, and eventually became 
Inspector General of Military Hospitals in 
Canada in 1857. A summary of her remark- 
able career will be found in J. D. Comrie’s 
History of Scottish Medicine, London, 1932, 


Vol. 2 p. 749. WM. S. MITCHELL, 
Librarian. 
Kings College, 
Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 


Mr. R. C. Archibald’s letter is of consider- 
able interest, as the distinction of being the 
first woman graduate in the British Empire 
has also been claimed for Miss Kate 
Milligan Edger, who secured a pass degree 
in New Zealand in 1877. The inscription 
on the oak door dedicated to her memory 
in the University of Auckland reads: “To 
honour Kate Milligan Edger (Mrs. W. A. 
Evans), a former student of this College and 
the first woman to graduate within the 
British Empire, Bachelor of Arts, Univer- 
sity of New Zealand, A.D. 1877.” : 

It now appears that she must retire in 
favour of Miss Grace Annie Lockhart, 
B.Sc., 1875, Mount Allison University, 
Sackville, N.B., Canada. The first honours 
degree received by a woman is believed to 
have been that awarded to Miss Elizabeth 
Hills (French), University of London, 1880. 
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The following year, Miss Helen Connor 
received an honours degree in New Zealand. 
These ladies therefore take precedence over 
Miss Harriet Starr Stewart. Ver, Doule. 


Women’s Service Library. 





‘ROMOLA” AND ‘THE GOLDEN 

BOWL’ (cxcviii. 124)—Mrs. Allott 
has shown the links connecting the casual 
imagery of Romola with the more formal 
imagery of The Golden Bowl. May I add 
further evidence of the debt of that novel 
to earlier mnineteenth-century novels — 
evidence as sound and even, I think, more 
striking. In The Virginians, chapter 5, 
young George Warrington breaks the power 
of his mother by staging an impromptu 
scene in which he deliberately holds up a 
precious cup in his hand and dramatically 
lets it fall, pointing the moral. Much is 
made of this symbolic act and the scene ends 
with the following two paragraphs: 

The widow was scared, as after her 
embrace she looked up at George’s pale 
face. In reply to her eager caresses, he 
coldly kissed her on the forehead, and 
separated from her. ‘“‘ You meant for 
the best, mother,” he said, “and I was in 
the wrong. But the cup is broken; and 
all the king’s horses and all the king’s 
men cannot mend it. There—Put the fair 
side outwards on the mantelpiece, and 
the wound will not show.” 

Again Madam Esmond looked at the 
lad, as he placed the fragments of the poor 
cup on the ledge where it had always been 
used to stand. Her power over him was 
gone. He had dominated her. She was 
not sorry for the defeat; for women like 
not only to conquer, but to be conquered; 
and from that day the young gentleman 
was master at Castlewood. His mother 
admired him as he went up to Harry, 
graciously and condescendingly gave Hal 
his hand, and said, “Thank you, 
brother!” as if he were a prince, and 
Harry a general who had helped him in 


a great battle. Grorrrey TILLOTSON. 


W J. THOMS: OUR FIRST EDITOR 

* (exciv. 304; cxeviii. 125).—The house 
occupied by Mr. Thoms was not 25 Holywell 
Street, Strand. It was 25 Holywell Street, 


Millbank, S.W., and it was situated at the 
corner of Earl Street and Holywell. Street, 
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which was subsequently re-named Page 
Street. 

Mr. Thoms afterwards lived at 40 St. 
George’s Square, S.W., where he died on 


15 August 1885. § WitrRep H. HOLDEN. 


_ ET THE ROPES” (cxceviii. 129).— 

I have always heard this story told 
of the erection of the obelisk in front of 
St. Peter’s, Rome, and I think that it could 
be verified in any good guide book on Rome 


or the Vatican. A. T. MACNAGHTEN. 


B ARBAROSSA (cxceviii. 130).—The 

passage regarding Barbarossa’s pro- 
posed massacre of 10,000 Christian slaves is 
from Robertson’s History of the Reign of 
Charles V, Book v, and is part of the account 
of his defence of Tunis in 1535. 


G. V. M. Heap. 


EORGE CROFT (cxcviii. 106).—John- 
son, writing to one Apperley, 17 March 
1768, recommended for the Oriel fellowship 
‘Mr. Crofts, a gentleman of great merit 
both literary and social.’ Johnson gave him 
an s, as he did also to Hubert Croft (and 
sometimes took it from John Nichols). But 
Hill misread the MS. as Crosse. Rp w.c. 


HISToRICc PORTRAIT GROUPS (cxceviii. 

86)—The National Portrait Gallery 
possesses the portrait sketches made by 
William Salter for his painting of a Water- 
loo Banquet, which was engraved by W. 
Greatbach in 1846. From the dates of death 
of some of the sitters and from their uni- 
forms it does not appear that the banquet 
of any particular year was depicted. 

The oil sketches appear to be fair like- 
nesses, but I would not say that they are 
particularly good. They were painted over 
a period of years and until recently hung at 
Fawley Court, Henley-on-Thames. They 
were bequeathed to this Gallery by the late 
Major W. D. Mackenzie. ¢ x. ADAMS, 


Director. 
The National Portrait Gallery. 


GCOTSMEN AT ABO (clxv. 171).—In 

the Tavast chapel of Abo cathedral, 
Colonel Samuel Cockburn or Cobron 
(d. 1621) lies buried. There is a marble 
sepulchral monument, erected by his brother, 
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and, on the wall, a memorial tablet bearing 
the following inscription: 


D SAMVELI COKBVRNO SCOTO, 
DVCI FORTISSIMO, DVORVM 
EXERCITVVM CHILIARCH/ 
PRAESTANTISSIMO TOTIVSQ, 
SVETICI EXERCITVS SVMMO 

MAIORI QVI POSTQVAM MVSARVM 
CASTRA CVM LAVDE SECVVTVS 
ESSET, IN BELLO SVB AVGVSTISSIMIS 
CARALO (sic! pro CAROLO) 

ET GVSTAVO ADALPHO 
(sic! pro ADOLPHO) SVEC GOTH 
VAND REGIBVS FALICITER VIXIT 
ANNOS 23, ET PIE IN PACE MORTVVS 
EST AN ATATIS SV 47 CHRISTI 1621 

IOAN FRATER MCERENS POSVIT 

COKBVRNE VIXTI (sic! pro VIXIT) 
FORTIS AST OBIS FERVS MARTEM ET 
MINERVAM TECVM QVI CONDIS 
SIMVL VNO IN SEPVLCHRO, QVO 
NON SCOTI TRISTIVS SVECI AVT 
VIDEBVNT, NEC POLONI LA&TIUS. 


This inscription is printed in A. Lindman, 
Anteckningar om Abo domkyrka och dess 
fornminnen, 3 ed., Helsingfors 1890, p. 62. 
There are, however, some orthographical in- 
accuracies in his version. 

Cockburn’s tomb was inherited by Scotch- 
born Governor Patrick Ogilvie (1606-74) 
who lies interred under the floor of this 
chapel. Arms and a crucifix from his coffin 
are preserved in the cathedral museum. 

Professor Otto Donner’s A brief sketch of 
Scottish Families in Finland and Sweden, 
Helsingfors 1884, contain some information 
on Cockburn, p. 23, and Ogilvie, p. 35. 


STIG APPELGREN. 


BRITONS IN ABO.—Apart from those 
mentioned in Prof. Otto Donner’s A 
brief sketch of Scottish Families in Finland 
and Sweden, Helsingfors 1884, there are 
other well-known Britons in the history of 
Abo. In 1842 the Scotsman Cowie estab- 
lished, together with the Swede Eriksson, an 
engineering-works, the Cowie part of which 
was taken over by the Scotsman William 
Crichton in 1863. This enterprise is now a 
shipyard known as_ Crichton-Vulcan. 
English-born John Barker (1791-1863) estab- 
lished a cotton spinning-mill in 1844; itis now 
part of a textile business enterprise known 
as Barker-Littoinen. _ §71G_ APPELGREN. 


Abo, Finland. 
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A HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES, by 
Steven Runciman. (Cambridge University 
Press, 1952, 42s.) 


"THE remarks which we made about the 

first volume of this monumental work 
(cxevi, pp. 263-4) apply equally to the second 
which deals with the Kingdom of Jerusalem 
and the Frankish East, 1100-1187. Mr. 
Runciman says in his preface that he ‘ ven- 
tured to give to the evidence an interpreta- 
tion that sometimes differs from my pre- 
decessors,’ and he has succeeded admirably. 
Seldom, if ever before, has the subject of 
the Crusades been dealt with by a more 
understanding and competent historian: the 
picture, of necessity an involved one, un- 
folds so naturally under his hand that there 
is never a trace of confusion of ideas or of 
events. 

The work falls into five main divisions, 
and although the theme of the book is war- 
fare, Mr. Runciman is particularly careful 
to give the Moslem and western European 
political backgrounds. Neither does he omit 
the great religious fervour and encourage- 
ment which sent so many men of noble birth 
—as well as others—to take part in the 
Crusades. While there is much in the book 
which fits into the pattern of general Euro- 
pean history and makes it all the clearer, we 
have, at the same time, the atmosphere of 
the Middle East so vividly portrayed that 
the romance and dangers of the Crusades 
are enhanced. The facts are presented with 
an almost brutal frankness; the heavy winter 
rains, the horrors of the massacres, the short: 
lived gaiety of Baldwin’s party setting out 
with five hundred horsemen from Jerusalem 
in 1102, the social structure that the Franks 
brought to Outremer, are typical of the 
many aspects against which are placed the 
real business of warfare in a religious cause. 

It is extremely difficult to pick out any one 
chapter in this book as being better than 
another, but perhaps one of the most out- 
standing is the last—that dealing with the 
events leading up to the siege of Jerusalem. 
Here we have a scrupulously fair assess 
ment of Saladin’s character and of his 
achievements which will be welcomed; s0 
often does one find old errors perpetuated 
that new thought on hitherto accepted stan- 
dards is particularly refreshing. Now we 
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must look forward to the next volume which 
will treat of the Third Crusade. 

The provision of genealogical tables in 
this volume is a great asset, and the index, 
the printing, and the binding leave nothing 
to be desired. 


THE PLACE-NAMES OF CUMBER- 
LAND (Part IID, A. M. Armstrong, A. 
Mawer, F. M. Stenton, Bruce Dickins. 
English Place-Name Society, volume 
XXII, one illustration and a map, 18s. 


paris I and II of the Cumberland 
volumes were reviewed in our issue of 
October 28, 1950. ' 

The present volume, consisting of pp. i- 
Ixxx of introductory matter, contains the 
Preface, Introduction, Notes on the Dialect 
as illustrated in its Place-Names, Biblio- 
graphy and Abbreviations, with Addenda 
et Corrigenda, belonging to this introductory 
section and p. 459-565 belonging to Part III 
proper. These concluding pages are made 
up of lists of Place-Name elements, with 
notes on their distribution, and of Personal 
Names compounded in Place-Names, with 
a short appendix on Romano-British names 
and an index of fifty pages. 

Much of the introductory matter is 
explanatory of the material gathered 
together in the main body of the book, but 
this is not the case with the Introduction 
itself which is by Bruce Dickins. 

This is a valuable contribution to the Pre- 
conquest history of the county about which 
so little is known. There is an interesting 
discussion of ‘The Wards of Cumberland,’ 
a subject neglected in V. C. H., and of the 
evidence of the Place-Names on the question 
of the amount and extent of the survival of 
the pre-English population. The accounts 
of the Anglian and Irish Scandinavian 
Settlement do not differ from the views now 
usually accepted by local historians. But 
the writer regards the ‘ by’ forms, occurring 
in the neighbourhood of Carlisle and the 
Eden Valley, as more likely to have been 
the result of immigration from the south in 
the post-conquest period rather than to have 
been occasioned by the raid of Halfdan the 
Dane. He notes (p. xxv) that the specifically 
Danish ‘thorpe’ is only once found in 
Cumberland and then only in a 16th century 
form; it does appear occasionally in West- 
morland. Several pages are devoted to a 
discussion of the significance of Gospatric’s 
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Writ, of which an illustration is provided, 
and to the Norman period. In the opinion 
of the writer a considerable number of place- 
name forms belong to this period: interest- 
ing evidence of how thinly populated the 
land must have been at this time. There is 
also an account of the creation of the 
baronies and of the see of Carlisle in 1133. 
The Introduction concludes with a short 
account of ‘ The Angevin Period and After ’ 
and of the influence of mining for iron, lead 
and copper upon local names. 

It should be needless to point out that 
these volumes are indispensable for any 
serious student of Cumberland history. In 
the preface it is noticed that W. J. Sedg- 
field’s Place-Name volume covers both 
Cumberland and Westmorland— a _ prece- 
dent that might well have been followed.’ 
This is indeed true and it seems a pity that 
it was not accepted. But let us hope it will 
not be too long before the volumes on the 
sister county follow. 


A GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH 
HERALDRY, by the late W. H. St. John 


Hope. 2nd edition revised by Anthony 
R. Wagner. (74 x 4}. Pp. 100 + xiii. 
Cambridge University Press. 1953. 
8s. 6d.) 


"THE reissue of this little work could hardly 

be more welcome for with Oswald Bar- 
ron’s article in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
the Wagner-London-Galbreath article in the 
new Chambers’s Encyclopaedia and Mr. 
Wagner’s King Penguin book Heraldry in 
England the Grammar forms the indispens- 
able foundation for the study of heraldry. 
Not until those four essays have been 
thoroughly digested should the would-be 
armorist venture on the more elaborate and 
better advertised but often less reliable 
manuals. Nor is the interest of the book 
limited to the tyro. Few indeed are the 
readers who will not find in it some useful and 
interesting tidbits. For ourselves rereading 
it after a good many years interval we were 
struck by the mastery with which Hope has 
performed his task. In less than a hundred 
small pages, with a liberal allowance of 
excellent illustrations, he has compressed not 
only the essential information for an intelli- 
gent appreciation of armory but also a sur- 
vey of its development from the thirteenth 
century to the present day and a moving 
appeal for a simplification of the “ terrify- 
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ing” jargon which has probably done more 
than anything else to deter folk from the 
noble science, jargon, be it noted, which was 
invented and elaborated not by professional 
heralds but by manual-makers and teachers 
of heraldry like Johannes de Bado Aureo, 
Nicholas Upton and their countless imitators 
in later ages. 

This new edition has been revised by Mr. 
Anthony Wagner and we must all approve 
his pious decision to make none but the 
very few inescapable changes. Indeed the 
only chapter which he has altered materially 
is the last, advice for the further study of 
heraldry. Of necessity that has been re- 
written in the light of the new work done 
in the forty years since Hope wrote. In the 
final paragraph of all, “for those who find 
pictorial heraldry of assistance,” he might 
with advantage have included his own 
Historic Heraldry of Britain. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE UHiIs- 
TORY AND RECORDS OF THE 
COURT OF WARDS AND LIVERIES. 
By H. E. Bell, Cambridge Studies in Legal 
History. (Cambridge University Press. 
30s. net.) 


"THE Court of Wards began its statutory 

existence with the Act of 32 Henry VIII. 
C.46. A second Act of the following year, 
33 Henry VIII. C.22, joined to it the office 
of master of liveries. Thus established the 
Court, acquiring ever growing unpopularity 
in its later years, continued until February 
1645 when a vote in the Lords, decreeing 
its abolition, endorsed that given in the 
Commons four months earlier. In fact, and 
this is entirely typical of the course of 
English constitutional history in general, 
what, as Mr. Bell shows, the two Acts had 
really done was to place an organization that 
already existed in the previous reign, on a 
statutory basis. This organization in its 
turn had developed from something which 
had its roots deep in the past, namely, the 
principle and practice of wardship. Hence 
Mr. Bell’s study of the Court itself has as 
it were a dual importance. In the first place 
there is the legal aspect, detailed in such 
chapters as deal with its structure and actual 
working, including finance. But behind the 


legal story lies material, derived from the 
whole practice of wardship, of great value 
to the social historian and in particular to 
One need not even go 


the genealogist. 
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beyond the writ diem clausit extremum (the 
most common though not the sole writ 
which ordered inquisition to be taken upon 
the death of one who was or who was 
thought to be a tenant-in-chief) to perceive 
this; remembering the nature of the informa- 
tion required of the jury; details concerning 
the lands held by the deceased; of whom 
and how they were held; and the name and 
age of the heir. Here are quarries which, 
as all who have dug into them are well 
aware, offer much treasure trove. Over and 
beyond the actual inquisitions however Mr. 
Bell deals with a number of (so to speak) by- 
products of informations to be derived from 
an examination of the records of the court. 
Among them are two of great interest; the 
personnel of the officers serving the court, 
both at the centre and in the counties; and 
the very human inquiry how fared the wards, 
Here the principle behind the whole theory 
of wardship was, it is pointed out, praise- 
worthy. Put into practice, it was not always 
so good. One custom, especially, that of the 
sale of wardships, contained within itself, 
as Mr. Bell says, potentiality for the growth 
of abuses; the profit motive overtaking and 
even strangling that of protection. As sales 
grew more frequent, averaging one hundred 
and twenty-three a year under James I 
against the thirty-five under Edward VI, so 
the resentment rose, as is amply shown by 
the discussions in the first Parliament of 
James I. Of course not every sale was in 
itself bad, even where the ward was removed 
from his kindred. Moreover Mr. Bell is at 
pains to show that where it was a question 
of an idiot and/or a lunatic these unfortu- 
nates were not on the whole badly treated, 
although he cites some dark enough cases. 

Mr. Bell’s book is sufficient testimony to 
what may be found in the surviving records 
of the court. Unhappily it is necessary to 
emphasize the adjective. The story he has 
to tell of what befell the documents after 
the dissolution of the court is a sad narra- 
tive of neglect and destruction, “an object 
lesson to archivists.” A very just phrase 
indeed. 


GOETHE THE ALCHEMIST, by R. D. 
Gray, 322 pages, illustrated. (Cambridge 
University Press, 1952, 35s.) 


[IN his autobiography Goethe tells how his 
undergraduate career was interrupted by 
illness and how he whiled away his con- 
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valescence with the study of the classical 
literature of alchemy and the performance 
of certain elementary alchemical experi- 
ments. Looking back, forty years later, he 
decides that this was relatively useless for 
his ‘immediate development,’ implying per- 
haps that it did bear fruit subsequently. Mr. 
Gray, following suggestions put forward by 
Jung, now presents a closely argued defence 
of the thesis that the pattern of the 
alchemists’ magnum opus in fact underlies 
most of Goethe’s major works. Goethe was 
introduced to alchemy by _ religious 
enthusiasts, his physician and surgeon and 
the celebrated Fraulein von Klettenberg; 
they were concerned less with the manufac- 
ture of gold than with the exploration of the 
divine mysteries, the virgin birth, the self- 
immolating godhead, the Trinity; it is easy 
to believe that Goethe too would readily 
turn to the philosopher’s stone in search of 
a symbol for his constantly recurring notions 
of polarity, unity in multiplicity, systole and 
diastole, ‘dying and becoming.’ 

Mr. Gray writes illuminatingly on 
Goethe’s use of allegories and symbols and 
offers an original and convincing interpreta- 
tion of what seems to be Goethe’s most 
wildly imaginative work, the ‘ fairy-tale’ at 
the end of the Conversations of German 
Emigrés. He sees a connexion, though it is 
by no means obvious, between alchemy and 
the brother-sister motif in IJphigenie and 
elsewhere, and traces to the same source 
Goethe’s curious preoccupation with herma- 
phrodites and with what might be called the 
‘Don Carlos complex.’ 

One third of the book is devoted to 
Goethe’s ‘ serious’ scientific work. Not only 
did Goethe write epics and epigrams, trage- 
dies and love-songs, but he published what 
he regarded as important contributions to 
botany, geology, anatomy, optics and 
meteorology. The question arises: Was he a 
homo universalis or was he a Jack-of-all- 
trades and master of none? Mr. Gray 
indicates the most satisfactory answer. There 
was always present in Goethe’s mind the 
alchemical symbol of the converging radii 
of a circle or sphere. Like Herder, he was 
impressed by Cusanus’s paradox about God 
being a circle of which the centre is every- 
where and the circumference nowhere. As 
a poet exploring his own mind and as a 
naturalist exploring the world of objects, he 
sought to approach the central principle 
from every possible aspect. To decide 
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whether this amounts to pantheism lies 
beyond the scope of Mr. Gray’s study. It is 
certainly a problem of religious belief rather 
than a problem of scientific method. 
Goethe’s ‘science’ became worthless when 
mathematics reasserted itself, for it was the 
product of a powerful reaction against the 
Cartesian-Newtonian mathematical interpre- 
tation of reality. Mr. Gray is right when he 
calls it a ‘waste of genius,’ but it was a 
religious necessity, indispensable to the 
achievement of that serenity, Heiterkeit and 
Abgeklartheit, which distinguishes Goethe 
from lesser men and poets. To this extent at 
least there is some justification for Mr. 
Gray’s claim that ‘ the inner solidarity which 
he achieved was a direct result of his early 
studies in alchemy.’ 


JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. A Political 
Memoir, 1880-1892. Edited from the 
original manuscript by C. H. D. Howard. 
(Batchworth Press, Ltd. 21s. net.) 


"THE original MS., now first put into print, 
was Chamberlain’s own. Mr. Howard 
says that it is Chamberlain’s defence, written 
partly for his own satisfaction, partly for the 
ear of posterity, against the charges brought 
against him during the twelve years from 
1880 to 1892. It is, continues Mr. Howard, 
‘a defence of his loyalty to Gladstone and 
to his own principles in the difficult circum- 
stances of 1880-5, and of the consistency 
of his opposition to an Irish Parliament. .. . 
It is also an indictment of Gladstone.’ 
Writing to Jesse Collings in Jan. 1891, 
Chamberlain said: ‘I have just finished the 
history of 1885. It is a record of unexampled 
duplicity, concealment and even actual false- 
hood on the part of the G.O.M.’ Chamber- 
lain’s own ‘memoir’ does not read as an 
indictment nor is there a word of animosity 
against Gladstone. Re-reading the ‘history 
of 1885’ all that an unprofessional politician 
could suspect in Gladstone is concealment, 
not necessarily unjustified. The memoir is 
admirably objective, and one reader is glad 
to unlearn his schoolboy prejudices of half- 
a-century ago, and to recognize in its writer 
a politician entirely loyal to his leader and 
party, always ready to resign if they should 
find his ‘ Radicalism ’ compromising to their 
‘Liberalism,’ sincerely un-selfseeking, him- 
self a liberal-minded man, willing to grant to 
Ireland everything short of separation, an 
advocate of free education, the case of the 
Scottish crofters; one who ensued peace. 
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We are entering a new phase in our long business history with the publication of 
the books indicated below. These are important books, and they have been 
specially selected as our contribution to clearer thinking, and to the richer 
development of man’s spirit. 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF 
CIVILISATION 


SHEPARD B. CLOUGH 


Professor Clough, an expert on European history, sets out here to demonstrate that 
in all great civilisations spiritual freedom and cultural activity have been at their 
highest in parallel with economic power. 

Lge. Cr. 8v0. Maps 12/6 


KR 


THE UNCLOUDED EYE 
RUPERT GLEADOW 


This masterly and critical examination of the roots of Religion carries power, 
weight and conviction. Non-academic, non-technical, lucid and persuasive. 
Demy 8vo. 12/6 


THE INSTRUMENT AT THE DOOR 


R. L. C. FOOTTIT 


A scholarly and talented exposition on the present dilemma of Western civilisation. 
This is a work of very great significance. 
Demy 8vo. 12/6 


RUTH CRANSTON 
A concise and brilliant summary of the seven great Religions of the world. The 
main theme is that if men will only realise the basic oneness of religion then true 


unity and peace would come to the nations. 
Demy 8v0. 10/6 
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